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It has seemed light to the Author to 
meet the iacreased demand for this little 
work; by the publication of another edi. 
tion. But, at the same time, it appeared 
to be a duty which he owed, both to him- 
self and to the pablic, not to re-publish a. 
work, ■written at a very early period of 
his li^, without attempting some correc- 
tion of its more obvious faults. . Accord^ 
ingly, the fifth edition is presented.to the 
public with great alterations. One new 
chapter had already been added in the 
fourth edition ; and another is added in 
this. The Author has moreover bestow- 
ed no little pains in qualifying both sen- 
timents and expressions which greatly 
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needed such qualification. It was also his 
wish^ as well to have cleared the work of 
an air of flippancy and severity too preva- 
le^t in many parts of Jt — as to have simpli- 
fied and otherwise improved its style. But 
the faults^ both of manner and of compo- 
sition^ are in many instances so wrought 
into the textuire of th^ work, that it is im- 
possible materially to change the one 
without destroying the pther. He has 
therefore only to request, that the public, 
who have so charitably received it in its 

original state, will extend their patronage 
to it now, that it appears, as he hopes, 
with less glaring deficiencies than before. 

Harrow, 
Jan. 11, 1815. 
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It is peculiar ta Columbus and to me, to make 
the old world acquainted with the new one. Butr 
it is not only thus generally that we resemble each 
other. Some Spanish historians, who perhaps: 
thought that the hemisphere in which they them- 
selves lived, must of necessity be the best of all 
.possible hemispheres ; of who imagined it of little- 
use to have discovered a world if it was not a 
strange world 5 or who suspected that the achieve- 
ments of some of tlieir countrymen in America. 
might, by the world in general, be mistaken for 
murder — endeavoured to prove that the Ameritonis 
had no souls. Now, what was charged upon Wa 
world, is true of that to 'which I introduce you^~ 

They are without souls. . 

A a 
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It may be thought that the history of Columbus 
might have rendered me more cautious in making 
known my discoveries. The irons, in which he 
was permitted to moralize on the benefits of en- 
riching and improving mankind, are doubtless 
kept ready, by the Inquisition, for those who shall 
be weak enough to repeat his offence. If, howev- 
er, my perils were greater than they are, I should 
still not hesitate to encounter them. " Being a 
man, all that is human is dear to me ;" and I must 
not hesitate to plunge into the gulf, if I may hope 
to bury any of the vices or follies of the world with 
myself. 

Let me entreat, however, that nothing I have 
aud may lead you, for a moment, to confound the 
discoveries of Columbus with mine. It might 
have been well, if in addition to, or perhaps in the 
place of, the gold of the western continent, Europe 
had imported some of her rough virtues. These, 
passed, if I may so speak, through a Christian 
mint, might by their sterling weight, have served 
to displace some baser metal from the circulation. 
But my world, I fear, has few qualities which it 
would be desirable to transplant to any new soil. 
I leave you, therefore, with this request— that, as 
a. world with souls; you will make a world mthaut 
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souls your negative example ; bj neglecting many 
things which it does, and doing every thing which 
it neglects. 

A friend to yourself, and an enemy to yoiir 



I am, &c. &c. 

THE AUTHOR. 
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CHAP. I. 

" W HEKCB it is plain that these men have na 
eoids,'* — " Incredible !" said Gustavua, as he read 
the sentence — « the Spaniard must be mistaken." 
— " By no means incredible," said M. who read 
the sentence with him. 

The two remarks were made beneath the sha Je 
of an oak which frowned over one of the wild- 
est rocks of St. Foy. Guatavus was seventeen ; 
his friend was sixty. They were the inhabitants 
of a cottage, for whose foundation its builders 
might be said to have wrenched a spot of ground 
from nature. A little level had been planed 
in the stubborn surface, and their two rooms rest- 
ed upon the mountain like the nest of some bird 
upon the bosom of the woods. 

M. had brought his young companion to Swit- 
zerland when an infant, and they had not quitted 
it even for a day. Gustavus had lost his parents 
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before he could learn their inestimable value. 
There was therefore an easy translation of his 
affection to the person of M. whom he loved^ as 
the heart is likely to love, which has but few ob- 
jects. For M. also, habit had in a great measure 
done the work of nature : and this son of his adop- 
tion occupied that place- in his bosom which his 
own had left empty by an early flight to Heaven. 
A simple, but a solemn compact, seemed ta have 
taken place between them—- ^^ I will be to thee a 
parent — ^I will be to thee a child." 

I ought to describe the persons whom I have 
thus introduced upon the scene, and shall begin 
with. M.. — ^Le Brun would have said, from his 
wrinkled countenance, " he is a man familiar 
with sorrows." If, however, he had ever tossed 
in a sea of troubles, it was evident that the storm 
was gpne by. Piety and peace had met together 
in his bosom ; and like the fabulous twins of other 
days^ this union had spread a calm, upon the 
waters. His manner, perhaps, had suffered more 
than his character ; it was absent and sometimes 
abrupt. His conversation was rather surrendered 
than bestowed ; but it was a generous and entire 
surrender when the demand was made. If his 
sayings had a flavour of salt in them, they had 
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no bitterness. Like most men, he had peculiari* 
ties; some of which were by no means defensible. 
He valued knowledge, for instance, but he sought 
it in unusual channels. He loved virtue, but he 
epmetimes pursued it by question^le courses. In 
the opinion of the world his sentiments also upon 
religion would, I fear, be esteemed peculiar ;— 4u3 
chuities might by some be called extravagance, 
and his piety enthusiasm — but then the ju^ment 
of the world is not always to be trusted upon 
these points. In the village of St. Foy the simple 
people loved him as a father.— And they saw him 
too often and too clearly to be muph mistaken in 
him. 

There is another portrait yet to be sketdied, 
but it is easily done. At the age of Guslavus 
characters have much the same features. Not 
Indeed that the mind is the mere sheet of white 
paper to which some philosophers have compared 
it. For, if as susceptible, it is by no means as 
pure. But as, in our way to manhood, the body 
universally becomes a prey to a certain series of 
known evils ; so the same diseases early discover 
themselves in the human heart, and display them- 
selves in nearly the same form, till modified by 
circumstances.^— M. knew the heart of man, for he 
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tricity of M. the declaration which followed. 
M. as we have said, loved experiments, and he had 
determined to show his pupil the world, through 
a singular medium. " If," said he, '* I can bring 
him to a conclusion that those who live as the 
world live can have no souls — ^his next conclusion 
will be — ^that he, who has a soul, must shun the 
follies and vices into which they run." — -Thus was 
the point made out. M. sighed to think, that, to 
make Gustavus what he ought to be, he must en- 
deavor to render him unlike many of his fellow- 
creatures. This regret, however, was not strong 
enough to check his design ; and, as he was no 
longer an old man when he had a new and favor- 
ite project to execute, he rushed upon it at once. 
« It is by no means incredible then," said he to 
Gustavus, " that this people should have no souls^ 
Other writers have held the same opinion of still 
larger portions of the world. Mahomet f for in- 
stance, knew the world, perhaps as well as any 
uninspired person, and he declares that women 
have no souls. Monboddo^ a great philosopher, 
even iu a country of philosophers, and who also 
says he knew the world, contends that men are 
only monkies who have rubbed away their tails* 
A grave Spanish writer has made this theory 
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more probable by actually proving that the Jews 
had once tails. Why then should the Americans 
have souls ?" Oustavus was unaccustomed to 
contend, and was therefore silent. "But this is 
not all, continued M. " there is nothing so pro- 
found as a German metaphysician ; and many of 
them doubt whether even a metaphysician has a 
soul. The French Encyclopediasts also the edi- 
tors of seventy gigantic volumes—the authors or 
a more gigantic revolution, assert the same thing ^ 
and their disciples, the actors of a revolution, ap- 
pear to have embraced their opinion. But you 
shall convince yourself— I vidll carry you to a city 
where they have no souls J^ 

" What is the soul ?" said Gustavus* 
*' To that question," said M, " as you may 
Jlearn * from the case of one of the followers of 
Aristotle, it is not easy to reply. His master 
thought the soul immaterial^ and therefore called it 
€tv?i6s (a-ulos,) w^hich means * immaterial.' Now 
the good Dominicans happened to read iteevAas 
(aulos) which me^s a pipe^ The consequence of 
^is error was, that, in a public exercise, he brought 
fourteen arguments to prove the soul a whis» 
tie. But, as a royal author says, ' les sottises des 
^peres sont per dues pour leurs enfants ^' — every 
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ipan must have hi^ own. Undeterred^ therefore, 
b j his failure, I will venture to say thus much of 
the soul : it is that property of inan in wkich he 
resembles Ood^ and by which he is distinguidied 
.from the brutes, I may add, that this resemblance, 
and this distinction, both consist in virtue." 

" The resemblance evidently ; but there are 
surely other lines of distinction ?'' 

*' If they are lines,, they are mathematical lines, 
without any properties but those which mathemati- 
cians assign them. Some powers of animals are 
as strong ; some instincts are stronger. The dog 
of Ulysses remembered his master when his family 
forgot him. The ants of Flanders were more 
provident than the great Marlborough. He found 
himself (says one of his annalists) on the plains 
of Ghent, without a grain of corn to subsist hid 
army 5 but supplied them, for some days, upon that 
which the ants had laid up for their winter's pro- 
vision." 
. " My lines of distinction, I see, are points." 

" And your points are air. All distinction but 
virtue is a inere breath. To be happy^ is some- 
times the lot of animals ; to be good^ is the privi- 
lege of man alone. But, Gustavus, in my turn, I 
must ask you some questions. According to our 
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argument, if a man has a soul, must he not, in at} 
reason, endeavour to be distinguished from the 
brutes ?" 

" Yes." 

" Must he not endeavour to resemble Clod ?" 

" Yes." 

*^ Are not his obligations to these endeavours 
so imperious, tiiat if we find a being, though in 
the shape of man, who disdains tliem himself, and 
laughs at them in others, we may conclude he has 
«o soul ?" 

"I should think so"— s^d Gustavus. 

" Then I will, pledge myself to show you a 
multitude of persons anch as these.— We will sail 
for the city of O. in a week." 

Before I embark with iny»-eaders upon this sin- 
gular expedition, I must try to obviate an objec- 
ti<Mi to this history. They will possibly tell me, 
Ihat " it is improbable M. would employ such ar- 
guments, and still more improbable Gustavus 
should be convinced by them." To this charge 
I aoawer— that I never attempted to justify M. i 
I have called his plans " questionable ;" and this 
project has proved that I have not so called them 
without reason.— As to Gustavus — ^though some* 
what staggered by the conclusion at which they had 
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arrived, he could not venture to doubt of its 
truth, whilst he thought that he h4d seen and 
handled every link in the chain of their argument. 
«^My reader should also remember, that, in his 
eyes, M. was clothed in a kind of papal infallibilily, 
which shielded his opinions almost from examina« 
tion. But, more than this — Gustavus had rarely 
^r never been deceived. — And it is an unusually 
bad mind to which suspicion is no^ttroZ— or which 
looks for snares before it has fallen into them. 
For my own part, I place little confidence in the 
man on whom no stratagem ever succeeded ; and 
I ever give that mind credit for the greatest fa- 
miliarity with truth, which least questions the ve- 
racity of another. — ^He therefore who thinks with 
me, will acknowledge, that credulity is that weak- 
ness which lingers the longest amidst the virtues; 
and in such a case as that of Gustavus, if he ad- 
mire him the less for it, will yet perhaps love him 
the more. He will perhaps spe^k of him as 

" a brother, noble. 

Whose nature i& so far from doing harm, 
That he suspects none.'^ 
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CHAP. IL 

^ Shakespeare, although he violates every one of 

the nnities^ is yet a philosopher and a poet He 
says, 

" Between the acting of a dreadful thing, 
And the first motion, all the interim i^ 
Like a phantasma, or a hideous dream.'' 

Gustavus could attest the truth of this, for he 
was to travel, and he was in love. " It is hj^rd,*^ 
he almost murmured, *' to leave one who has a soul,^ 
or those who have none." But it is those who 
are left that are the greatest sufferers. All is 
loss to them 5 whilst those who travel, if they 
lose in one scale, by shifting scenes and new con- 
nexions, gain a something in the other. '', If they 
have no douls, my Emily," he saidj " at least 
Ihdr hearts cannot be worth the having." — ^Emily 
was the daughter of a Mad. de N. a widow, and 
an inhabitant of the same valley. — ^M. had known 
her in other scenes. Each had been unfortunate ; 
and each found, next to their heavenly Friend, 
their best refuge in the tenderness of the other. 
Switzerland, till ruffiaa feet had penetrated her 
I 
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recesses, was a city of refuge to the miserable of 
every age and country. The solitary grandeur of 
her mountains harmonized with the frame of their 
mind. Weary of man, they often sought, and 
found, a shelter in the untenanted scenes of nature. 

These two little families were much united, for 
they had the " bond which no man breaketh," the 
bond of common principles. M. used to say, " We 
want no other chain of affection than the know- 
ledge tKat we are Christians. As such we must 
weep and we may rejoice together 5 for we have 
been wrecked by the same storm, and are rescued 
by the same Redeemer." It was reasoning only 
fit for St. Foy, but her vallies seemed to clap thtir 
hands when they heard it. 

It was upon the eve of their departure that M. 
and his young friend walked for the last time 
the cottage of Mad. de N. She had been loi 
familiar with the method of education which 
had adopted. This last scheme was more extrac 
dinary than the rest, ami she had reasons of 
heart and head for venturing to'condemn it. 
M's principles so tempered his singularities, 
the good in his object generally so complel 
swallowed up all tliat was dubious in the ex< 
tion of his plans, that she was obliged to subi 
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His ignorance," said M. " so favours the de- 
ceit, and ()• is so fair a theatre for it, that I can- 
riot refuse myself the pleasure of forcing him to 
acknowledge how ill the duties and the conduct 
of mankind accord."—" He might," she said, 

*' learn it from himself. '^^ ^'^ Our own faults, said 

M. ** are the last which we make our preceptors." 
•-*** He shall learn it from me," said Mad. de N.— ^ 
** Mahoniet did not know this woman," thought M. 

The dialogue of the younger couple may he 
conceived. Such sayings are like some of the 
wines of the south, delicious in their proper soil^ 
but they will not bear transporting. " I will 
write to my Emily whether this people have souls.'^ 
— << May Heaven," she answered, " take the 
charge of your own !" 

They travelled slowly, for the suns of these 
Tallies are the foes of activity : and as they were 
not Englishmen, they did not feel themselves 
obliged to move as though they were running 
against time. Foreigners are much astonished at 
the celerity with which many English travellers 
ytake the circuit of Europe. " C'est un peuple 
hypocondriaque"r— they sometimes say—" a peo- 
ple who .travel to escape -suicide." The fact is, 
that too many Englishmen carry through Europe 
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the persuasion, that no country is worth examining 
but their own ; and, thus, the same prejudices 
which make travelling more essential to ihem 
than to any other nation, by haunting them as 
they move, make it often also more Unprofitable* 

" There are few men," says a French author, 
" who know how to take a walk r'' if this be true, 
it vidll be scarcely disputed that there are still 
fewer who know how to make a journey. St. Foy, 
however, by the interest it was calculated to give 
its inhabitants in the scenes of nature, was a 
school in which such a lesson could scarcely fail 
to be learnt ; and M. had studied every page in 
the great volume of the universe with a curious 
eye. He found 

' Tongues in the trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in every thing.* 

" There is something in the sweet hour of 
prime," he said, as they once met the ascending, 
day," which seems to give me another being. It 
appears like a new creation, and I almost expect 
to hear the morning stars again ' shout together 
for joy.' The people of O, sleep long after t 
sun has quitted his eastern chamber." . \ 

" They can have no souh^^^ said G. 
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' " I am not surprised, continued M. " that as the 
unenlightened nations see the orbs of heaven roll- 
ing in brightness, they are tempted to adore them. 
It is said that some of the tribes of wSm^rtca wor- 
ship the sun as the image of God." 

" It is an error," said G. " but so sublime an 
error, that the Spaniard must be mistaken." 

He lifted his eje to the Alps, which towered a- 
round him. A better philosophy was almost ne- 
cessary to teach men that they are not the pillars 
on which the heavens a^e propped.' " When one 
* observes the immensity of their bases,'^ he said, 
" and the abruptness with which they terminate, 
we cannot but imagine that their heads soar far 
beyond the clouds in which we lose . them." — 
" They do," replied M. " and in this they shadow 
out the true religion. Her base is as gigantic, and 
we should wonder if her summit were not Wrapped 
in misteries which nothing but the eye of Heaven 
could penetrate." 

Gustavus exclaimed, " such must be the religion 
ofsouh.^^ 

There was a pause^ for there is something in 
moments such as these which disposes the mind 
to silence. But then again, the result of this is 
sometimes an abundance of the heart, out of which 
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99 said Gustavus, ^ ^^, wu» . 

i .H say tVvc same thmg- ^^ love the 

r:r::o:::i-..e.o.ste.. 

Jew it advances. 

Su.*ist.at-bln^'::opV.ngejes-, 

^iehus'dtam ^^^^.,ep 

And angry na^.^^^^ernsVies. 
ApolarmgW^ns _ 

,„««T>cr\vapsthy«S 
Eyeoftheheav'ns.P^ ^^^^^e: 

Has sicken'd at a w ^^ ^^gV^t,) 

Thy rays v^dU^S 

■D ^..sthylastsadc^ursev^a ^^^^^,aa 
Perhaps tnj , ^ y^ fear anw 

Tl.roughrealH.s^^^^^„„^sttn, 

Vfhere ruffians <^«^ ^^^i^ suns av^ay- 
^,ere idlers sAec.^^^^^^^ ( 

B'en here «^^-::t,p.sion rude, 
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And seldom bent the suppTtant knee, 
And gtill the lip of gratitude. 

Or didst tKou roll thj glowing wheel 
■ Where darli ambition goads her steed ; 
And plotting statesmen whet the ateel. 
And bid the mortal battle bleed ? 

Or where the Gaul, from Lo<H's bridge, 
With slaughter'd armies chokes the flood j 

Or where he scales the Alpine ridge, 
And dies its virgin snows with blood ? 

Such scenes must wound the ere' of Heaven— 
But has not Heaven, since time begun, 

Flung all its mitlion gifts around 
On those who ne'er return'd it one ? 

O ! stairting from thine almost death, 
Mark, sluggard, wow yon orb arise ; 

And charge the morning's earliest breath 
With incense to its native skies : 

.T.^ yon blue arch the surface span j 
To guilty worlds, see day is given— 

0! Heaven is still tlie Iriend of man, 
Though man h still the foe of Hearen. 
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I have no obligation to tell my readers in what 
direction our travellers journeyed. A few days 
however brought them to a sea port ; the wind was 
favourable, and a ship ready to sail. They had no 
sooner lost sight of the fat and lazy plains on the 
one shore, than the giant cliffs of the other met 
their eye. G. was surprised to observe the sepa- 
rating waters so narrow. "Compared," he said, 
" with the seas one reads of, it is but a river, and 
one is amazed to find its opposite banks so differ- 
ent." — '-'' They are not so different," said M. " as 
the people who inhabit them. Those philosophers, 
by thfe by, who think national character under the 
sole guidance of climate, who count the virtues of 
a people on a circle of latitude, and who measure 
their genius by a thermometer, wouH find this 
difference a difiicult problem. I wish, however, 
this difference of character were all.. But the 
stream which divides their countries, whilst it is 
too narrow for their objects to be different, is too 
wide for their interests to be the same ; and in the ^; 
contest for these, they have shed aS much hlood a% 
would purple all the waters between them." 

" Their leaders of course," said G. " know 
have no souls, and then to spill this blood 
more than to disturb the same quantity of wat^ 

■ ■ ■ ■ j 
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CHAP. IIL 

V7ne of the most obvious claims which a reader 
has upon him who proposes to amuse or instruct 
him, is some kind of history of the characters of 
his drama. On this ground I think it right to give 
my readers a brief liistory of Mad. de N. It is 
M. who tells it ; and if they begin to know him, 
they will perhaps wish to hear it from his lips rath- 
thatn from mine. I will first, however, state the 
circumstance which drew foHh this history. 

It is well known that love is the topic, round 
which, as the bird round its nest, a person in love 
will continually hover. It was so with Gustavus ; 
and M. had such pleasure in seeing him happy, 
that when the conversation of his young compan- 
ion thus settled to its centre, he made no efforts 
to fly off from it. One kind of philpsophy, we read 
proposed to govern the mind, as conquerors some- 
times govern the countries they subdue, by anni- 
hilating every one who could resist. But with 
such philosophy M. had not thought it necessary 
to make Gustavus acquainted.* He had taught 
him, howevor, the philosophy of Christ 5— which 
takes the feelings as it finds them, and leaving 
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what is goed in the heart, disciplines all that isr 
rebellious. But it is not wonderful, tiiat at his 
age, and scarcely familiar with his own principles^ 
his feelings should, as it were break bounds, and 
the turbulence of his love now and then escape- 
in unguarded expressions. 

It was a singular incident that struck out some 
expressions of this nature, and these again drew 
from M. the history of which we are in search. — 
Our travellers were divided from the inhabitants of 
the next apartment, at an inn on the road^ by a 
very slight partition. But the walls of Thebes 
would have hten almost insufficient to fortify 
them against the thunders of a tongue, which roar- 
ed behind it. To this some gentle female voice 
replied. But the stronger animal appeared plains 
ly to have no ear for it, and loaded the air wi^ the 
most' terrible imprecations. At intervals Gusta- ; 
vus was astonished to hear Qod and the soul sum-f 
moned to sanction what seemed to be the threats] 
of fury, falsehood and impiety. His first inquir;^ 
naturally was, " how those who had no souls^ su^ 
could have no Godj could swear by them ?" -^ 

M. was somewhat perplexed by the questii 
but at length answered — '' There is nothing v^ 
usual, The ancients always swore by Styx, thf 
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not one in a million believed in the existence of 
such a river. They even made their gods swear by 
it, although they must know that the Styx never 
flowed through any regions, but thebrains of a poet. 
In like manner atheists, perhapMpore than any 
other men call God to witness what they say. Or 
if this explanation does not satisfy you, let the 
men of O. themselves do it. Charge them with 
oaths of this kind ; — and to a man, they will tell 
you " that they had no meaning in them :"— so 
tliat you must not wotider, that they talk nonsense, 
when they mean nothing more." 

" Thus far I must acknowledge," replied Gus- 
tavus, " that those who knew God would scarcely 
desire him as a witness of their own fury ; and 
that those that had sozUs would scarcely stake them 
either upon a trifle, or a falsehood." 

The conversation naturally, soon turned upon 
the contrast of voice, manner, and character, 
which was displayed by the combatants. 

"These two things are obvious concerning 

them," said M. that they are man and wife, and 

that one is under the influence of religion, and the 

other unacquainted with it. Marriage, my dear 

Gustavus, is like some exquisite instrument, which 

can be tuned only by the hand of heaven. God who 

C 2 
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made the hearts, alone can harmonize them, by the 
infusion of common views, and hopes, and joys." 
It was here that those tempestuous feelings in 
Gustavus of which we spoke, broke out, and prov- 
ed that man ^Betimes bows to other idols than 
those of wood and stone. 

" Emily then being as good as she is," he said 
hastily, "I may love her 5 but, even were she oth- 
erwise, I should still hope to make her my own. 
Let her have love-^-^nd religion would follow." 

** I wished never to tell you the history of Mad- 
am de N." retplied M. in his somewhat abrupt 
manner, " till it could be useful to you. This 
speech of yours convinces me you ought to hear it." 

Gustavus rejoiced at this casual completion of 
a wish he had more than once expressed in vain 5 
and M. thus proceeded : 

" The first words which Caroline St. Amand 
ever heard from the lips of her parents were those { 
by which they taught her to honour God : and her | 
knees were bent and her hands clasped in the at-^^l 
titude of devotibn long before it was possible fof 
her to know the object of prayer. They loved il^ 
deed to see her reheai*se, from the first, thoS 
scenes of piety which they trusted she would ^ 
upon the stage of life. She lived with them 
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fore as in a temple, and soon felt every where 
that fear of doing wrong which even the worst 
sometimes manifest in spots sacred to religion.—^ 
^ The happiness of this small circle, however, was 
[ soon to be disturbed. Those who are the fittest 
! for eternity seem often to be first called to the 
enjoyment of it. Her father died suddenly by a 
fever when she was ten years old ; and her moth- 
er did not long survive him. The desire of her 
parents had been, that Caroline should be sent for 
the completion of her education to the place of 
' her birth — a spot no less retired and ron^antic 
than St. Foy ; and where a person resided every 
way fitted for the task. It was there she became 
that enthusiast in nature we have found her ; and 
it was there she made her own those principles 
which the last breath of a parent had bequeathed 
to her. She, at first, respected religion for their 
sakesj and then loved it for its own. At the age 
of eighteen, however, she was summoned to the 
house of one of her relations who had undertaken 
the charge of her. He was a man singular in no 
respect ; but one who, living in a capital, walked 
with the great herds of it, neither bending to the 
right hand nor to the left, to take an unusual step 
k in the way of virtue. As Caroline quitted those 
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oaks wUcfa, from a child, had waved their broad 
amiB over her in defiance of the tenipest, she 
thought whether the world would amidst its own 
storms, provide her friends such as these ; and 
^s they bowed their tall heads to the passing wind, 
she acknowledged it as a sort of silent language 
by which they bade her farewell. * If,' she said to 
her melancholy companion, ' the spirit could take 
' any visible form, you would often see me wan- 
dering amidst these shades we have loved to- 
gether.' — ' If not,' replied her aged friend, ' I shall 
<h6pe to meet that spirit elsewhere.' Caroline 
soon left her retirement, casting almost that ' long- 
' ing lingering look behind' which they cast, who 
are passing from one world to another. 

" But she was at an age when our opinions sit 
loosely upon us ; and when, if the tastes and pas- 
sions seem to take a stronger hold, still they arCj 
ready to quit it for any new object. It is not 
matter of surprise therefdSte, that she had not be< 
long placed in her new residence before she b< 
gan to feel the influence of tliat fascination wl 
the walls of a great city are known to ex< 
upon those whom they encircle. The child qf 
tude indeed, especially where the wide dil| 
between the world and retirement hag nd 
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fkirly stated, is very apt to go inta the world un- 
prepared for the conflicts of it. Caroline fell a 
victim, in part, to tliis indiscretion. She had ex- 
3 changed the rocks and trees, her former compan- 
■ ions,* for living creatures y and she soon caught 
something of the surrounding animation, and be- 
gan rather to court dissipation than to retreat from 
it. 

'^Durifig this time, although the principles she 

had at first learned, filled as large a place in her 

mind as ever, she naturally did not catllthem up 

to her view as frequently as before. She had not 

indeed abandoned them^ but she had in a degree 

laid them by 5 little thinking that negligence i^ 

scarcely less fatal to them than opposition. I 

% mention this state of her mind because it explains^ 

*■! the circumstances which followed.— In this fataJ 

r hour M. de N.. was introduced. He was a man 

i to whose person, and mind nature had given the 

58 most noble and masculine features 5 but she could 

t\ not climb to Heaven to steal for him that sacred 

c\ fire, without which, man had better have continu- 

se ed to slumber amidst his fellow-atoms in the dust. 

li-i Religion, however, was less missed in him, who, 

ce| \vithout it, seemed to wear many of its graces ; 

'B\ and Caroline, especijJly, was not at an age when^ 
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feelings, still there is in religion or irreligion 

kind of omnipresence, by which they are «een an 

felt in every thing which their possessors say ( 

'flo. She soon saw therefore, that, if she attemp 

^d to touch the string of religion, there was witl 

in him nothing which answered 5 that whilst sl^ 

hoped to wulk as a stranger and pilgrim in th 

world, he made it his home 5 that if he did righ 

it was frequently without a moti\^, orfrom^ fals 

one. It was plain also, that he did not love hi 

for her piety, 1)ut rather winked at it ; that 1 

viewed it as her weak point — as a kind of dea 

nveight, which her otlier excellencies ^lone coul 

3)alance. 

" i need not ejcplain to you the effects of th 

^scovery upon Caroline, or her sensations, whx 

she saw herself cast upon the world with such 

^ide. I have often, in my own mind, comp^ 

her situation to that of the unhappy creatures, ^ 

as it is said, not unfrequently, in the aortl 

seas, quit their boats in search of prey, and 

upon the floating fields of ice : where sud^ 

eome shock cuts off the morsel on which thei 

and they are launched into the vast deep, W 

friend but their icy carriage. ^ 

5f Of her conduct I must say, and my ini 
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with both entitles me to speak confidently, that she 
bent ^very* nerve to the task of reclaiming him ; 
that she sometimes attempted to force, but oftener 
to soften a way to his heart — ^that she never for- 
got to be a wife, because he was not a Christian. 

" But I have to explain the influence of hep 
conduct upon her hUsband, 

" She had hoped that there was some modifU 
cation of an ambitious mind, by which it mi^t 
aspire to an union with God 5 and that the eye 
which rejoiced -in every vast object, would natu- 
rally rest itself upon eternity. But she was de- 
ceived. Religion seemed, in his eyes, to degrade 
every thing which it touched. Although he looked 
above the world he never looked to Heaven, For 
aome years then he met her arguments and her 
affection, when employed in the service of reli- 
gion, with almost equal insensibility. Nor waa 
this all. It was impossible for such a mind as 
his to be long satisfied with the middle point, and 
there was therefore scarcely any place for him. 
between an enthusiast and an infidel. In a short 
time, he found his little belief a burden to him, 

and became the last. 

*' I have said, with how lofty a nature he was 

endowed. His hopes and projects were such a^ 

D 
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might be expected from one tlius constituted, and 
did not accommodate themselves to the dull re* 
alities of life. Shall we wonder then, that the 
visions he sought continually eluded his grasp ? 
This by degrees, however, soured his disposition 5 
and" as the space betwi^en the opposite extremes 
is seldom great, the once sanguine N. sat down in 
sullehness and despair. His love of Caroline was 
indeed the last anchor which the storm carried 
away. But as he had not taken the ground of in- 
fidelity from a clear and conscientious conviction 
that it was the. best, but had hewn it out as a 
•place of refuge from irresolution and indifference ; 
—the subject, of religion became intolerable to 
him. Whenever, therefore, her mild language or 
bright example pressed it upon him, he felt it as a 
wound, and began to dislike the hand which gave 
it. It was with himself that he was angry, but 
he soon vented his spleen upon her. One act of 
unkindness ever produces another, for ' men al- f 
* ways hate those they have injured.' At the end "^ 
of six yeai's therefore, when the last sentimeiil 
which had lent any grace or polish to the colossi 
features of his chai^acter was worn away, he €to( 
like some shapeless relic from the hand of a grer 
masteiw-wliich we admire only for what it f 
been. ^ 
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« At the same time there were numj intervals 
during this period, in which he seemed to start 
bade into himself. I shall mention one. Their 
only child was our awn Emily. As N.had now 
taken a decided part in his hostilities to religion,. 
Caroline trembled at tiie influence he might have 
with her, when her advanced years should throw 
her more into his society. During the first-part 
ef her life, she herself naturally enjoyed tiie aU 
most exclusive management of her j and, through- 
out this period, she watched with all the eagerness 
of a mother's eye, every avenue by which corrup- 
tion could enter. She even felt it her duty, painful 
as was the task to her, to guard her child against 
the sentiments ofits father; — shedidmOTe,forshe 
taught her to lift her little hands in supplicatiott 
to God for mercy upon him. 

" It was to a scene of this kind', that N. was 
accidsntally a witaeas. She had been teaching 
Emily in what sense God is the ShejAerd of hi» 
people. The door was not closed, and as he stood 
there, he saw Madame de N. in the attitude of 
prayer — her eyes lifted upwards, but dim with an- 
guish. Emily knelt beside her, touched by her 
motiie^s Eufierlngs, and in childish accents repeat- 
ing her petition^ ' thou, great Shepherd, bring 
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< baxik thy lost sheep to the fold.' There was 
Something in the scene which spoke to a heart 
strung like that of N. He felt it, I believe, deeply. 

" It was the same evening that he stood for 
some time musing upon a painting by a celebrated 
master of the Roman school ; in which, whilst a 
holy family are taking their flight to Heaven, one 
despairing wretch among them is struck to the 
ground by its thunders. He seemed greatly agi- 
tated—beckoned Caroline in a hurried manner — 
laid his finger upon the figure, and rushed out of 
the room. 

" Such lucid intervals (if I may so call them) 
were however transient, and every day more rare. 
About the middle of the tenth year of their mar- 
riage, the apathy of which I spoke had so com- 
pletely fixed itself upon him, that it would have 
almost been as easy to have roused his statue as 
himself, to any interest in the common circum- 
stances of life. 

" There is but one employment (I dare not call 
it amusement) to which such a state of mind emi-/ 
nently disposes men. It is said, that the ancienj 
Goths, during the time of peace, would doze awaj 
whole years in the most senseless sloth, unles 
called from it to gamble. It was then that th^ 
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yes again lighted up with savage fires, and their 
9soms swelled with wonted* fury. Thus engaged^ 
ley would sit till one or t^e oiher party had' 
►sthis property, his children, his arms, and even 
is person f as though they refused to live, ex- 
3pt when they could butcher their enemies or 
lin themselves. It is a ferocious picture of 
lan; but alas! it is the portrait of N, The first 
ime he took the* box in his han(}, he seemed tO' 
ast the die of his own fate. Haying once burst 
sunder the bands ot his lethargy, h« seated him- 
jlf at these tables' of ruin, and scarcely ever 
uitted them. He appeared to take a gloomy 
elight in the convulsions of mind', which were 
rrought by the vicissitudes of his new' employ- 
lent; and, so that he could feel, he seemed to 
are litde for the nature of his sensations. The 
rief of Caroline naturally k^pt pace with the 
'enzy of her husband. It was not, however, for 
erself she grieved, but for him. From the histo- 
Y of other gamesters, and from^her intimacy with 
iie mind of N. she borrowed a. kind of prophetic 
ght by which she was enabled to Took through 
ke shades of his future destiny. She saw that it 
ras impossible for such a man to be a gamester ^ 
nd not to be undone. 

n2. 
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« It was one evening when N. had gontf frona 
home under singular agitation of mind, that she 
requested I would follow him to a gamiiig-house- 
which he was known to frequent. This place was 
celebrated for the pillage of all who were not ini- 
tiated in the crooked and mysterious arts of those 
in whose hands it was. As the police of Paris 
was at that time the n^ost vigorous in the worlds 
the owners of this institution contrived $o to forti- 
fy the approach to it, that, in cases of alarm, 
they might remove all the instrum«nts of their 
trade before the officers entered. By secret 
means, however, I obtained an entrance; and I 
opened the door as I should tliat of the regions ap- 
propriated to the wicked. When I entered, every 
one appeared to be full of his employment. As itiy 
business was rather to see than to be seen, I took my 
station in a place fitted to my purpose. The scene 
which presented itself, had for me a kind of terri- 
fic interest which I cannot explain to you. When 
I contemplated the faces around me, I seemed to/ 
be introduced to a new set of passions ; or to conf 
binations of them more terrible than those wh^ 
«suj.lly present themselves. I fancied in aim 
every iftan a Cethegus or a Catiline — a .consp 
tor against the happiness of mankind. Enthu 
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I am in liberty, I could have almost rejoiced, 
len all the malignant humours of the body politic 
emed thus drawn to a poiot, to have sees the 
nd of authority forcibly cut them away. To 
is hour, many of the' figures of this society 
unt me. I saw hands which charity never lifted,' 
18 that never prayed, knees that never bent, 
untenances wliere, if I may so express it, ' God 
lad forgotten to be gracious.' TTie only ray of 
mfort which broke' tiirough the awful gloom was 
at which showed me that each one in this assem- 
<f appeared to be let loose against another as fero- 
)U3 as himself. But even that vanished when I 
rned my eyes upon N.-'-Wan and emaciated, hii 
rehead ridged with a thousand storms, his eye 
red and glaring, his manner sullen and despe- 
fe^ he recidled to my mind the first murderer, 
len driven out as a fugitive from God. .Hia 
■umshment' was even now ' greater than . he 
,ould bear,'— But let us hasten, my GuStavus, 
tm this unholy ground. I found an opportunity, 
irihg the night, of painting to him in strong co- 
irs the terrors of his situation ; but his answer 
dicated, that he liad looked his ruin too often in 
e face, to be restored to virtue by any picture I 
uld bring before biro. I spoke to him of Caro- 
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and barred his door against that bosom on which 
he might profitably have rested all his cares. Cm-- 
oline heard his door close, and, although she felt 
the cruelty and the desperation of that sorrow 
which refuses to communicate itself, she little 
thought that he had now shut himself from her and 
from ^e world for ever. 

" After I quitted him, the good fortune or the 
knavery of his associates had put the last stroke 
to his undoing ; and the lofty N. was now a beggar. 
Pride sometimes supports men under an honorable 
poverty, but no one k proud of the desolation 
which his awn hand has made. N. felt all the 
agonies of a wounded spin|, when he saw in 
himself the executioner, as it were, of his own 
dignity and happiness. In the solitude of his 
chamber he was able to measure his calamities, on 
every side. It was here, that, with every thing 
except God shut out, he found the eye of God too 
strong for him ; and resolved, in order to escape I 
the certain evils of his present state, to rush 
upon what (according to his creed) were the tre* 
mendous uncertainties of another.. He determi- 
ned upon making the awful experiment whether 
tiiere was any hell worse than the bosom of a 
gamester. In little more than an hour the wateh*^ 
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y All Caroline heard the report of a pistol in hig 
'- room« Wild with fear, she rushed to his door. 
t It-gave way, and she reached him just soon enough 
r-^ to mark those last struggles and convulsions with 
5 which the soul tears itself from tlie body. In the 
[ fixed contemplation of this awful spectacle she lost 

her reason. When I was sent for, I found indeed, 

that they had forcibly separated her from the 
f corpse : but that the bleeding image seemed to 

haunt her every whefe. She did not, for a long 
I time, notice me 5 and at last threw on me only 
t that vacant gaze which indicates that the imagina- 
" ti(5n and the memory are too busy to let the senses 

do their duty. By degrees, however, the vio- 

i^ lence of her disorder subsided, but her complete 

4 recovery was for a long time doubtful. Madness 

t often delights in some particular position or action ; 

L^ and the disordered mind -will mischievously act 

w ever again those scenes in which its frenzy origin- 

« ated. I have watched her sit for hours, with her 

t hand projected before her face, in the attitude of 

i- intense • expectation. In this situation, if she 

i- heard the slightest noise, she would shriek aloud, 

r < A pistol !'— and rush towards the sound. Even 

ai now, if she sees themountain sportsman, with his 

\ g^»? pursuing the wild chamois amidst the rocks 
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of St* Foy, she will hasten to her room- 
afraid to trust the slight thread by which reas 
held. God however preserves that reason to 
and she will use it, Gustavus, to give Emi 
none but a Christian." 
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CHAP. IV. 

It was on the morning of Sunday that Gus1 
first opened his eyes in O. He had some dif 
ty in convincing himself that the elements 
not convulsed. The darkness of a great ci 
him, who had never quitted Switzerland, wj 
most supernatural, and the sound of coaches s 
ed like subterraneous thunder. The foot 
around him were loud and incessant. " 1 
people seem, at all events, to Iiave bodies^ 

said. 

It was some consolation to him to hear the n< 
a distant bell, which hailed the dawning of the 
bath. It is far less certain whether sounds mc 
lines or circles, than that those who would kno- 
way to the heart, would do well to follow 1 
Gustavus was transported in a moment to St. 
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and, in a moment, forgot 0. its noises and itd bells, 
in her rocks, in that small and single bell to which 
they echoed, and in her whom his memory ever 
summoned when he thought of any thing he loved. 
He saw her with her circle of little mountaineers 
around her, teaching them how jpraise might be per- 
fected even frpm lips such as theirs. It was a mo- 
ment favourable to the sex 5—" they have souls,'' 
ifeaid he, " though Mahomet might not know it.'' 

In the course of the morning their inclinations 
and habits forced them into a church. M. said, as 
he entered it, " How melancholy were those times, 
when the inhabitant of any country could not quit 
it without seeing temples raised to other gods than 
his own ! The Christian pilgrim now finds the altar 
Df his God through whatever civilized land he 
bends his steps; and his religion has thus, in the 
best sense, made him a citizen of the world." 

The prayers, though indifferently read, soon at- 
tracted the attention of Gustavus, and he could 
scarcely wait for a pause in the service to express 
his admiration of them. " Are these the prayers," 
lie said, " of a people without souls F" 

" When I told you," answered M. " what these 
people are, I did not tell you what they have been. 
They are the relics of a great and good people. 
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These prayers are not the production of the daj, 
but the priTjrers of their ancestors-— of men who 
had souls, and who felt and acted as though thej 
had. Would that this nation had known religion 
to be the best legacy, and with the soil had inheri- 
ted all the virtues of their ancestors !'^ 

As M. had taken pains to select from the mass 
of the clergy one more especially suited to his 
purpose, Gustavus had almost immediate occasion 
to remark that the two divisions of the service did 
not strictly harmonize, A shadowy form at length 
took possession of the pulpit. He preached lan- 
guidly for eleven minutes, prayed more languidly 
for two, and then dismissed his audience with a 
cold eye and a whispered benediction. 

**The sermons of St. Foy," said Gustavus, 
" are longer.'' 

" Eleven minutes," answered M. " would ill 
satisfy ears greedy of intelligence from Heaven. 
Such sermons are a kind of spiritual apparition : 
airy, unsubstantial, appearing for a moment, and 
then dying away. — Such evanescent divinity would 
not be endured at St. Foy — but then its inhabi- 
tants have souls; the preacher of to-day knows 
his audience have none. But," continued he, as 
they paced the street, << the sermon is worthy of 
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examination, in order to ascertain the point for 
which we travel. We must, however, lower our ' 
tones in conversing on this subject; for these peo- 
ple have the same superstitions foible with some of 
the most renowned Greeks — thatof concdving all 
grave discourse to he ominous. The Athenians 
banished even the wm^l ' sleep' from polite society, 
because they conceived sleep to be an ima^ of 
* deatkJ" 

"But the Greeks had souls," said Gustavus. 

" They thou^t they had none, and the reality 
ud the supposition render men equally absurd. 
But to return," continued M. ; " if either flia 
preacher or his audience had smtls, these conse- 
quences would follow. The soul is more impor- 
tant than the body-^e would therefore speak 
more of it. The soul may perish— he would have 
shown its danger. The soul may be saved — he 
would have adverted to the Saviour of it. — What 
can you say of such a people, Gustavus ?" 

" I must say, I fear," replied Gustavus, " what 
the Spaniard said— they have no souls." 

As in the course of the conversation ,jthey had 
returned to the door of the church they had quit- 
ted, accident threw the preacher in their way. 
G. expressed a strong desire to converse with the 
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first of this race whom he had seen in canonicals : 
and M. was equally desirous of gratifying it. 
They accordingly joined him, and soon found, 
that, as far as an acquaintance with a certain 
number of texts, and with the exact manner in 
which the world never fails to apply them, could 
prepare him for the defence of his opinions — ^he 
was prepared. 

After various observations of the preacher, M. 
said, " The principal object, then, of your dis- 
courses, is to restrain the ardour of religion, 
which, you say, is the besetting sin of your city ?'' 

^' Undoubtedly, Sir. And are we not cautioned 
in t&e book you so loudly praise, against being 
< righteous overmuch ?* " M. whispered, ** This 
is the madness of a physician, who, with a patient 
chilled by an ague, should use all the medicines 
which are prescribed for a fever." He turned to 
the disputant. "I had been taught," said he, 
« to think that this expression inculcated the shun* 
hing an ostentatious display of piety, and the sa- 
crifice of all idle ceremonies of religion, to our 
real social duties. I will allow, however, thaf an 
interpretation which requires of every mati only 
that precise quantity of piety which is moat agree- 
able to him, is far more convenient*'^ 
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" Why, yes, Sir ; . and such is the spirit of re- 
' l^on : for is it not s^d that ' charitjf covereth a 
'wMltUudeof sinsf" 

« Vou mean," said M. « that our laxity to 
ethers ensures the mercy of God to ourselvea. 
But give me leave to hint, that liua interpretation 
also, may have some objections. What, for in- 
stance, is meant by charity f" 

" Mmsgiving" — said the preacher, *' W& em- 
ploy it almost exclusively in that sense." 

" In the plural pronoun you have used. Sir, yon ' 
do not, I presume, include the apostles and fa- 
fliera of the church. St. Paul, on the contrary, 
says, 'If I give allmygoods tofeed the poor, and 

* have not charity, it profitetli me nothing.' lie 
took the portrait of Charity warm from a divine 
original, and therefore made [^ilanthropy one of 
herfeaturea ; but at the same time his canvass glows 
with many others. He does not chain her to tliis 
world; but displays her touching Heaven while 
tiie stands upon Earth, and bowing down to prac- 
tise among men that goodwill she has learned 
above. Study his portrait, and you will say, tliat 

* Cliarity is love to man, founded upon love to 
' God.' The Apostle never imagined that we could 
compromise for our neglect of the Maker, by acta 
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of mercy to the thing made ; or conceived, as 
Catholics have paraphrased the doctrine you de- 
liver, that when ' the money jingled in the chest, 
< the soul ascends to heaven,' Charity, Sir, as it 
seems to me, knows nothing of ' covering' or' miti- 
gating the offences of man in the view of his God, 
though, to her own sight, she ever softens the 
complexion of another's crime, by the deep co- 
louring with which the imbues her own." 

The heart of Gustavus burned within him as he 
heard him speak. The harangue, however, had 
scarcely reached the preacher; for he and the 
*' deaf adder" had a property in common, which 
rendered the head and heart equally impregnable. 
Some tones, indeed, he caught, which differed 
from the honeyed accents with which some of tlie 
fairer members of his congregation were accus- 
tomed to address him. At length he said, « If, 
Sir, it be true, as you seem to suspect, that I 
take out of the scale of Piety, it must, however, 
be remarked, that I load that of Morals. And to 
this kind of holy barter the present state of the 
nation forces us. We have. Sir, among us, men , 
who preach the damnable heresy of ' faith ttdtkout 
€ works." 

" There is no heresy more atrocious," said M./ 
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r jau mean the doctrine that good works are 
accessary to a true Christian j and your accu- 
ion U probably just as far as respects a very 
^ It is possible also, that stili more, either 
ough carelessness, or through eagerness upon 
rely doctrinal points, have used a more doubt- 
language on this important subject thanbecame 
ID!.— But, as to many against whom the charga 
wrought, I would ask, how is this fact ascertain- 
? Have you read their works, or heard thew- 

' No ; nor would ttus, perhaps, have convinced 
; for, by some ingenious contrivance, I un- 
itand that they manage to treat at lai^e, and 
tnforce, every moral virtue." 
'Their lives then are, perhaps, worse thas 
se of others ?" 

' On the contrary, they might be Stoics for their 
iterity." 

'This is marvellous," saidM. " because habit- 
good conduct can flow only from good prin- 
les. To say of any one— ^ he believes tliat 
hicfa must make him a good man'— is at once to 
5ne a Christian. Beware therefore how, when 
a thus see the pulse of morals beat, you de- 
ire religion to be dead in the heartj or how you 
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to a man who has, more than I have, made th€ 
matters his study." With three strides the bo 
vanished. 

"Are there then ministers,*' said Gustavi 
" who have not made these matters their study 

" Yes," said M. " in a nation who have 
« souls." 



CHAP. Y. 

J. HEY had given no express orders about i 
time of dinner, but had confided their fates to 1 
keeping of custom, the only goddess of fashional 
society. 

Gustavus%as astonished, that, ^t a period fhi 
hours after that assigned at St. Foy for this gn 
purpose of our being, he could discover no hen 
even of its approach. As he had risen at his xii 
al hour, and had forgotten the fact which M. 1 
mentioned, that this new world did not quit th 
feathered graves till five hours later, he could ] 
conceal his astonishment at this delay. 

" This people without souls,^^ said he, " appe 
however, to have unusual powers of body." 

<* If that were true," said M, " it would not 
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ingular : for camels live without water for many 
ajB ; wolves fast for a week." 

Thej had finished their meal, when a servant 
ntered the room, and siud, " I have discovered s 
lace of the kind you mentioned." 

" It is well," said M. " we shall be ready at 
le time." He quitted the room. — " I intend 
onductjng you this evening, Gu8tavus,to a scene 
iihich you might expect to wound your feeling*— 
a mad-house." 

*'I ant confident tiiat you will not take me 
'here I ought not to go." 

*' You have heard me condemn those who hunt 
ven in the straw of the maniac, the food of aaim- 
ertinent curiosity — who darken the little crevice 
iron gh which alone light ever enters his dungeon, 
Y robbing him of his only consolation, that of be- 
ig unseen. But such is not my intention. It is 
property of the madness which I desire to show 
ou, that it is careless of spectators ; nay, that it 
ven desires them, because it hopes, that, by gaz.- 
ig, others may contract the same disease." 

" Such malice is singular." 

" You will see that in fact, they have no malice, 
ut that they only desire for you what constitutes 
heir happiness.'^ 
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« Charity could do no more— but what if mad" 

" Rather than define it, I will distinguish it from 
idiot] sm, with which also some acquaintance may 
hereafter be useful to us. An idiot thinks or acts 
unreasonably upon a reasonable idea: and, 7ne$ 
versa^ a madman thinks or acts reasonably upon ox 
unreasonable idea.* An idiot, for instance, suppo- 
ses himself, as he is, a man ^ but acts like any oth- 
er animal. A madman, on the contrary, supposes 
himself, which he is not, an emperor ; but then he 
acts like an emperor." 

*^ In what then are those mad whom we are ta 
see this evening ?" 

^^ In this, that they suppose (which, as men rf 
O. is impossible) that they have souls^ and then) 
according to the above definition of madness, act 
as though they had souls. An inhabitant of (X 
who, thinking he had a soul, should act as thou^ 
e had none, would, you see, according to this 
rule, be neither pure madman, nor pure idiot, 
would, in his own miserable person, compre 
the qualities of both." 

" Have these people any particular name ?'* 
asked Gustavus. 

* Vide Lockers Essay on Human Understanding* 
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*' The moat common," replied M. " is that tf . 
enthusiasts." 

", What is the meaning of enthusiasm ?" 

" Its proper meaning is an excessive devotion 
of the mind to any particular employment or opin- 
ion. This afflicted people (as naturally their 
range of ideas is smalt,) have chained it to reli 
gipn alone." 

" But surely I have seen the word in some 
works applied as a term of commendation ?" 

" You have. — According to the nomenclature 
of the world without soids, enthusiasm in science) 
IS genius ; in vice it is spiritj in reli^on it is 
madness." 



CHAP. VI. 

J. HEi quitted their, hotel at the appointed hour. 
G. walked the streets witli eyes dazzled by the 
flitting of the birds of dissipation, that were now in 
flocks upon the wing. The carriages were innum- 
erable. "These people of course," said he, "keep 
no commandments, or the needless employment of 
* cattle' upon this day would be impossible." 
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" You do thein injustice. They keep this 
branch of the commandments with some limitation; 
every tiling is allowed a kind of repose but cooks 
and horses, chairmen and mantua-makers, tailors, 
publicans and prime ministers. The wants of 
bodies are numberless and voracious, when they 
have no soul to silence their clamours ; like Esau, 
they will almost barter heaven for a mess of pot- 
tage." 

" But have they no veneration for the sabbath ?" 

" Yes, out of respect to it they even change the 
nature of their amusements. The females select a 
church, where all genteel christians resort, where 
the music is good, and the preacher sentimental. 
The males, for.the most pjirt, either travel or write 
letters.'* 

" Did you not tell me,'' said Gustavus, " that the 
park you showed me was in much request on Sun- 
days?" 

" Yes," said M.— ^* there the females ^fontune 
* promenade a voiture.' The males select an adr 
joining row, and ' font une promenade a cheval." 

" So that," said Gustavus, " women, who yet 
would probably challenge to themselves the titte 
o amiable, do their utmost, by forcing-horses and 
servants upon unnecessary employments, to de- 
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fhiad two beasts of their lawful rest, and shut out 
two souls from heaveii." 

•' True," Baid M. " At the hour of dinner," 
be continued, "by asocial license, not indeed 
strictly Frotestant, the Sunday eeema to finish, and 
they assemble in large conventions to discuss and 
supply the wants of body," 

" But did you not say that the places of public 
amusement are shut ?" 

" I did; but this depends not upon individuals, 
but upon (he legislature ; and you will have end- 
less occasion to remark, that in no country is 
fashion so thoroughly at war with law." 

" But how do you know that it is the laws alone, 
and not the purity of the people, which thus lock 
the doors of public places ?" 

" Because, famished in public, they increase 
the private meal ; the rout and the concert, for one 
n^t, do the duty of the playhouse and the opera- 
and patrole the town for the security of the gene- 
ral dissipation. But here, observe the cunning pe- 
culiar to this species : these meetings, as though 
names could consecrate things, are often sanctified 
with the title of 'Concerts of sacred Music." 

" And are what f " 

" Concerts of siusic composed by persons who 
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had little religion, and sung often by those who 
have less : frequently without words ; and if the 
* words be good, they lose their character by the for- 
eign lisp with which they are tortured. Even 
this would not go down, if now and then an Ital* 
ian sonnet did not break the dulness of the word 
of God. With this leaven the himp is palatable." 

" I am confoun^ded." 

" You can conceive in the mean time, how, in 
the glare of this Italian sun, the modest plant of 
devotion must flourish 5 how much this festive har- 
mony resembles those sighs over which the angels 
in "heaven are said to rejoice 5 and how correct an 
image this assembly furnishes of that which, form- 
ed of the spirits of the just made perfect, shall to 
harps of gold shout the glories of a crucified Re- 
deemer." 

' . " Thiey have sozi/s," said Gustavus, " who shall 
be thus employed. But do these people offer no 
vindication for themselves ?"^ 

** Yes: and because some of them, as we have 
seen, dabble in Holy Writ, they pretend to find 
their, vindication there. It rests upon two phra. 
ses : ^ Old. things have passed away .•'—'What was^ 
^binding upon the Jew8,*is not upon us.* As though 
heaven had not destroyed merely the ceremonial 
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law but the moral also, and were able to make 
that false to-day which was true yesterday.— 
Truth, it should be remembered, is immutable ; 
and the morals of .this moment will be the morals 
of eternity. If this argument fail, they have a 
scriptural ' corps de reserve f * the s(^bath was ' 
» made for man, and not wan for the sabbath.' As 
if, because the Christian sabbath gave a man liber- 
ty to be usefuT, it also allowed him to be vicious or 
idle." 

" There is a reading of this passage," said- G. 
" which Monboddo's system would justify, and 
which would at once set this people at ease—' The 
< sabbath was ma.de for mmkies." 



CHAP. VII. 

They now approached the place of their destina- 
tion, and GustavuB found it with all the exterior 
of a church. And such, in fact, it was ; for M. had 
feared the effect of showing Gustavus, even in O. 
only those preachers or places of worship where 
the offices of religion were negligently discharged, 
He who sees religion only in bad company, will be 
F2 
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tempted to degrade it to the rank of its associates. 
And he was ^ell persuaded that the church of O, 
supplied many clergy who would dignify and adorn 
the principles they profess. It was his, object, 
therefore, on the present occasion, to introduce 
* him to a minister of this character. But thjB plan 
he had originally proposed to himself obliged him 
to veil his design under the pretended scheine of 
visiting a mad-house. 

" You are to keep in memory, then,'* said he, as 
they ascended the steps^ " that the madman may 
be perfectly consistent with himself— -may be like 
the perfect actor of an assumed character. If the 
mind once admit the delusion that he is what he 
appears to be, he may do nothing to undeceive iU 
Only assume, therefore, that the preacher ^nd peo- 
pie we are about to see have souls, and you will 
perhaps discover nothing in them unsuited to their 
circumstances." 

The preacher opened the service by devoutly 
reading the noble Liturgy, to which Gustavus had 
before listened with so much satisfaction. It had 
several properties remarkably calculated to attract 
the young— its eloquence, its benevolence, and its 
cheerfulness. It was precisely the language of 
children reverently and affectionately addressing 
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. father. GustavHS heard it with deep attention ; 
•ut was almost l^cathless with impatience when 
he preacher, who had so strongly interested him 
ft merely offering up the words of others, ascended 
lie pulpit to speak to the people in his own. His 
ountenance was very striking. Time had, as it 
irere, gently laid his hand upon him^ so that the 
t^rinkleaon his brow appeared to be simply those of 
.ge 5— of age, that is, almost unmixed with those of 
orrow or care. They were like the furrows of 
he winter field---the meek and honourable orna- 
lents of a head silvered with the frost of seventy 
ears.. His eye might be said to bear a sort of tes- 
imony to the truth of the revelation on which it 
ested, indicating, hj its still vivid glance, how 
idependent the soul is of the body. — There wa» 
omething in the general s«ene which reminded 
yustavus of the scriptural picture of the dying pa. 
riarch blessing his children. 

The words from which he preached were these : 
' Finally, my brethren, farewell ; be perfect, be 
f good comfort, be of one mind ; live in peace, and 
he God of love and peace shall be with you.*'— 
tod it soon appeared that this veteran soldier of 
he cross, feeling the infirmities of age, had deter- 
ained to retire from the public post he occupied,. 
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and that he was now addressing his people for 
lasttime» Such circumstances were evidently 
ry favourable to the developement of his sc 
ments and feelings. I do not attempt, howeve 
^ve more than a very brief sketch of either in 
history. 

He began by telling them that the words w 
he had read contained a wish for the welfare oi 
people to whom they were addressed — some ad 
to assist them in securing this welfare — ^ai 
promise to those who should follow that adi 
After which he thus proceeded : 

" The ' wish for their welfare* is expressei 
that single word * farewell ; may you prosper, i 
* the blessing of God rest upon you !* And n 
I say, my friends, how exactly that word expr 
€s my present feelings ? The husbandman des 
that the grain he has sown should spring up 
ripen 5 the builder, that the house should rise 
which he has laid the foundation 5 the father, 1 
the child of his bosom should grow up to manh( 
You, then, are the seed which I have sown— 
are the temple which these feeble hands have b 
endeavouring to rear — ^youalre the children of 
aged bosom. Therefore, I say, ' farewell 5* i 
you prosper $ may every cloud of heaven break 
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bleSHRgs over- your head ; may the hand of mercj 
never be closed ; may the star which God has sa 
long lighted up in your path, neither go down, nor 
Midg it$ holy beam, till it has led you to the feet 
of your Saviour — there to bend the knee and offer 
the tribute of a thankful heart." 

Guatavua observed, that even this simple wish. 
found its way to the hearts of the old man's bear- 
ers ; and that they answered him by their tears.— 
He thus went on: 
"Tbe Apostle, however, loved the people t» 

. whom be wrote too well to be satisfied with be- ' 

" queathing them merely a general vrish for their 
welfw^. He proceeds, in the nest place, to tell 

, them what was necessary to secure it. And to 
this end, be first bids them strive to ' be perfect }' 
that is to complete or ' perfect' tbe work of reli^on 
which they Jiad, by the aid of God begun. And 
thus would I say to you. The father could not be 
totisfied to see his child stand rooted in the feeble- 
ness and sickliness of perpetual infancy. And it 
would, indeed, bring mygrey hairs with sorrow to 
the grave, if I could believe that these my children 
were likely thus to disappoint my hopes, and pray- 
ers, and labours. No, my friends; * be perfect;* 

; you have, as I trust, laid the foundation of yoiu^ 
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hopes iu the great principles of religion — in a deep 
conviction of your own guilt— of the necessity of a 
Redeemer to atone for that guilt — and of the Spi-I ^ 
rit of God to raise our nature from its ruined state : J* ' 
you regard the world as the valley seen in the vis^ 
ion of the Prophet— scattered and defiled witli 
bones, the emblems of devastation and death : and 
day and night you call upon God to breathe ov» 
this scene of ruin, and bid ' these dead bones live.> 
Go on, theil, I would beseech you, to erect upon 
the basis of sound principles, the superstructure of 
a heavenly temper and practice : * perfect* what is 
*hus begun : fill up the outline of the christian char- 
acter. Add to religion, morality— to the love of 
Christ, the love of man— to all that honours God, 
all that sweetens life, that lights the aching eye, 
and cheers the broken heart. You will find manyi 
who are ignorant or wretched, lying prostrate ittl''* 
your path j take care that you ^ pass not by onK 
* the other side.' Nor excuse your negligence ofp 
some duties by your regard to others. There is fm^ 
crown which all the servants of Christ shall, al^tb 
the last day, cast at the foot of his throne : .en4l|| 
deavour that in yours no single gem shall be want^l^ 
ing, that all shall be there which adorned the broi^ig 
of Christ himself. 
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St. Paul next bids them < he of good comforV 
ere are persons who I know, will tell you that 
[gion is but another name for melancholy. Thc^ 
ostle however, describes it as a source of * com- 
rt.' And the address which was the usual her- 

of our Lord's approach, was, < Peace be with 
m.* And O, my friends, take it, if not upon 

higher authority, yet upon the authority of 
i whom you have so kindly trusted for fifty 
ars— of one who, at least, never meant to de- 
ve you, of one who, standing on the verge of 
iven or hell, is not likely either to deceive or 
be deceived, that a life of religion is a life of 
ice and joy. If 1 have not been quite happy^ 
is because I have been far from good. But 
m I, — ^thank God, who has rescued me from 
ne of the vices of the profligate and the world- 
— have felt how happy those must be whose own 
ad does not dash away the cup which the mercy 
God presents them. Even I, at the base of 
5 mountain, have caught a ray of that beam of 
' which sheds perpetual sunshine on its top. 
le good man melancholy ! What, can he be me- 
teholy whose happiness is bound up with that of 
^himself; who, when he lays^ his head on his 
low, feels that if he dies in his bed he shaHrise 
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to glory ; who * knows that his Redeemer* j/ 
and that he shall * lead him by living foxuk^taL 
< water, and wipe away all tears from his ey 
Oan he be melancholy, who, when the.> sun sh^^ 

* be red as blood, the stars fall from heaven, a^^^ 

* the stoutest hearts fail for fear,' has the comma^^^ 
of God to lift up his head with joy, because his|^j 
redemption draweth nigh — who sees by the eye ol 
faith, in the air, in the seas, amidst the tumult oi '} 
war or the fires of persecution, the sign of the J 
Son of man— die cross of Christ — ^the throne ol 
his Master's triumphs and his own — who hears, 
as he bears on his neck the iron yoke of self-denh 
sd and humility, a voke which says, ' To-daj 
^ shalt thou be with me in Paradise ?* 

'' After this the Apostle proceeds to point outi 
chief source of the ' comfort* of which he h 
spoken—-^ be cf one mind.'* And I feel it rigbi 
to say, that no virtue is more neglected, no 
more trodden under foot, than the spirit here r 
commended. It seems too generally to be take 
for granted, that men miist of necessity widel; 
differ. — ^Butwhy? Has truth a multitude of fac 
amongst which every man is at liberty to choo 
which he will ? Have we not the same God — ^tl 
same Gospel— 'the same nature*— the same Spirjl g 
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to teach, aud the same Saviour to die for us ?— 

Can the ' God' who ' is lov«' delight in discord ? 

Is not the general feature of nature harmony? 

and shall man, tite lord of nature, be destitute of 

* it ? Shall all the haips of heaven be, as it were, 

moved by one breath, touched by one hand, and 

employed in one song— and shall no echo of the 

heavenly ■ chorus be heard below f— 'Be of one 

- * miiwl,' my friends. Desire union, even though 

you cannot obtain it. Supply your link to tlie 

golden chain, thougli others refuse theirs.— I knotv 

] that union cannot be forced — that you cannot 

i! compel each man to bring his stone to erect the 

-< temple of concord and charity. But endeavour to 

lay the basis in humility and prayer — 'in humilityy 

»• which may correct your own judgment ; and in 

■ prayer, which may secui-e tlio direction of God j— 

rr and, without the sound of the hammer or saw, the 

^- edifice shall arise never to. fall, because on its walls 

are inscribed that 'charity' that ' never failetli.'— 

i' One mind shall animate all its worshippers; and 

jk that, like the mind of God himself, be one vast 

i-- impulse to do good. 

" The last advice of the Apostle is, to ' live in 
' 'peace.' There may be those from whom, notwith- 
\ standing every effort, yon must differ, because 
'^ G 
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they had souls, which the madman of O. only 
supposes." 

" What, therefore, is madness in them, would 
be religion in me, who have a soul ?'* , * i 

« Assuredly." 



CHAP. VIIL 

x ou will allow," said M., edging away from 

some conversation which had employed them after 
breakfast, " that we form most of our opinions of 
others from what we know of ourselves." 
'' I believe so." 

" You will admit, for instance', that scarcely 
any argument would convince an African, who 
had done nothing but pant and scorch among his 
ebony compatriots under the suns of the line, that 
there was a man as fair as you are." 

« That is true." 

" To carry this farther — If a person were to 
meet you, and to say, ' Be assured. Sir, your 

* pulse is at a hundred and twenty — ^your skin is 
' parched — ^your tongue bleached — ^your drought is 

* insatiable — and not only yours, 6ut such is the 
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* state of many — such is that of the nation— be 

* blooded all, or you perish' — what should you. 
^conclude?" 

"That he had a fever himself, and therefore 
^ve me credit for being in the same condition. " 

" If then I could show you some of the men of 
O. affirming publicly tliat other, men have no- soulsk 
who assuredly have — arguing about them, and 
treating them as though they had none, what would 
be your conclusion ?^ 

^' That what our Spaniard imputes to the Amer- 
icans was true of these men of 0.** 

It was about two* when M., in consequence of 
this conversation, carried his young companion to 
the house where the representative senate of O. is 
assembled. 

" A senate of this kind," said M. as tiiey walk- 
ed, " is an assemblage of a few-men who are 
supposed ta represent the interests of the com-«- 
munity." 

" Apparently then,'^ said Gustavus, *^ like the 
X and y of Algebra, not always great in them- 
selves, but sometimes respectable from their un- 
known signification.'^ 

"These of course," continued M. "among » 

people endowed with souls,^ will be carefully 

G 2 
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selected . In O. man is but a body 5 and therefore 
as Frederick, falsely called the Great, said of 
war — ' La gu6rre est dans les ventres des soldats' 
—Members sometimes grope their way to the 
hearts through the appetites of their constituents 
— ^Merit, accordingly, often means strong beer iu 
the nomenclature of 0." 

It was some time before our travellers could 
contrive (for the crowd) to squeeze each an ear 
within a door, which displayed to their strained 
eyes the senate of O. " Considering they are no' 
thing but bodies themselves," said G. " they might 
have a little more respect for ours." 

« You will find," answered M. " hereafter, that 
they have none for their own." 

The debate had begun, and a speaker was at 
that moment upon his legs. M. had purposely 
concealed the subject of discussion from Gustavus, 
as he was unwilling that any part of the impres- 
sion it was calculated to communicate should be 
wasted. G.'s first employment, therefore, was 
to discover ihe object of the speaker. Amongst 
the earliest words which caught his ears were 
these : " What grounds of complaint are there, 
when twenty ihches are allowed for the stowage 
of each ?"— « Tliis must mean bales of goods,** 
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Lid G. The crowd was so great, and indigna- 
on or applause rendered the assembly so clamo- 
us, that an interval elapsed before another sen- 
nce reached him. 

At length said the orator, " They are driven to 
fair market, and sell according to the condition 
which they are."—" They must be live stock," 
lought our hero. Again he listened : " The co- 
»ur of skin, the flatness of the forehead, the 
nallness of the under jaw, their malignity and 
leir dulness, create considerable doubts as to the " 
)ecies in which they should be classed." 
" They are monsters^^ said G. 
There was another moment in which nothing 
»und its way to our auditors. Truth, however, 
is lungs of iron, and the concluding sentence of 
le harangue echoed along the remotest walls. 
The days of cliivalry — ^let us be thankful— are 
(ine, and those of sound wisdom have succeeded, 
xpediency has asserted her rights, and taught Us, 
lat what is profitable alone is right. Let not 
len* canting philanthropy go Quixoting for ad- 
eintures upon the fields of Humanity. If you 
sll us that cruelties are exercised upon the pa- 
snts, we give this sufficient answer — buying is 
heaper than breeding," 
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« It is no monster,'^ thought G. " of our hem- 
isphere, for men would not dare to justify sucli 
treatment of them by such reasoning. Tell me,'^ 
said he, breathless with impatience, " is this man 
(from his technical language) a butcher, or a re- 
presentative of butchers ?" 

« They are excluded," ansM ered M, « from the 
juries of O. — ^WcJuld they, think you, be admitted 
into her senate ?" 
« Who is he then ?^* 

« A friend or a representative, of slave-deal- 
ers.^^ 
" Of what monster does he speak ?" 
<* Of men— of men who by birth are Africans, 
and whom frequently the most complicated villai- 
ny makes slaves." 

" Let me escape," said G. 5 << I am your con*^ 
vert." • ^ 

" But stay," said M. 5 « this trafficker in blood 
will surely find an opponent." One was found 
upon an opposite seat. His eye testified that h«j 1 
had taken within him the sacred resolution of nol 
abandoning the cause till the arm should wither 
which had so often attested its truth. It said, and 
it had borrowed the expressions at the lips of Him 
whose vicegerent in this cause he is, " I will ne- 
Ver leave thee, nor forsake thee." 
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^f I ever me^t you," he said, " upon occasion^ 
such as these with the most touching sorrow ; for 
[ blush that these walls should echo to such a 
contest as this. But my indignation gets the bet- 
ter of my grief. If I were to be silent, the stones 
would cry Out. 

" This night's discussipn calls me and my 
friends to a comhat, where, I cannot but think, 
we have been continually victors. We wished 
originally to have contended with you upon the 
vantage-ground of religion^ which forbids man to 
enslave the creatures whom God has made free. 
You taught us tliat religion was to be interpreted 
by the maxims of worldly policy.^ — We next took 
the field o[ justice, and dared you to show by 
what rights you punished those who had never 
Dfiended. Ypu convinced us, that the justice of 
a trading community is too often as remote from 
benevolence as it is from dishonesty— that it is 
measured by convenience, and guarded by the 
hangman. We might 4iave touched the string of 
humanity^ and have called up the spirits of a mil- 
Bon mangled wretches to swell the tone of our 
complaint ;-^— but we felt that those ifeelings which 
resisted the plain statement of our facts, would 
not bleed if men should have arisen from the dead 
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to attest their suSenHgs. We have at length hnn- 
ted you to the entangled and dishonourable ground 
of policy^ and have heard how men could reason, 
who made this principle the corner-stone of theilr 
system, that virtue is not always virtue — ^that 
what is morally wrong can be politicatty right. 

" If we are intended to be taught by this doc- 
trine, that, in states, dishonesty is the best policy ^ 
we would answer, that such a, sentiment is found- 
ed only upon a narrow and beggarly view of the 
consequences of human actions. It is an irniversal 
law, t\iBt 'tike begets like^* and consequent! y> 
evil must produce evil. If therefore, dishonesty 
may be profitable for a moment, still it must, on 
the wliole, be pernicious. The life of individuals 
is indeed so short, that it is sometimes left to 
eternity to correct the errors of time, and men 
are there punished for crimes perpetrated here. 
But the life of states is long enough for crimes to 
produce their full fruits, ai^ tlie political sins of 
one century are therefore generally visited upon 
the people of succeeding centuries. Besides, I 
would have such reasoners consider, that though 
dishonesty may seem to strengthen the hands of a 
nation, by putting for the moment a new weapon 
into them, yet other nations will soon feel them- 
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es privileged to use the same weapon ; and wo' 
I get nothing but villainy when our competi- 
are equally villains. And still further — tiiougti 
d principle, applied by legislators to a parti - 
r end, may seem to profit us, yet it is im- 
ible to calculate the evil consequences which 
eventually spring from the national recogni- 
of such a principle. Apply. this to slavery. 
y who have acquired a kind of familiarity with 
iry are dangerous to freemen. In whatever 
■ee they in.fluence the legislative policy of their 
itry, in that degree their influence is raischie- 
; and since tlie efiects of crimes can never 
efinitely foreseen, we know not but that those 
ha\e touched the awful bulwarks of Liberty, 
at length assault her inmost citadel. But 
lose who niEuntdn * that what is morally 
ing may be politically right,' mean to teach us, 
a nation is under no necessihj of employing 
wtne moTal law as individuals, I would then 
rf them — What number constitutes a nation . 
Jier the interposition of a mountain or a stream 
change the eternal rule of truth ; whether na- 
I are not made up of men, and therefore their 
!s are not the duties of the individuals who 
rose them ? It is found in statics that systems 
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iions. Whilst we insist tiiat the aboHHanot tfa^ 
traffic should be complete and immediate, we ask i 
only for the gradual and measured emancipiti(m 
of those who are already slaves. There is an in« 
finite difference between choking your prisons 
with no more captives, and rashly liberating all 
who had been confined there. Your prior con* 
duct, indeed, best instructs us why we must not 
be as generous as we could be. It is one conse- 
quence, of vice to make virtue difficult; and our 
cruelties have so degraded these poor creatures, 
that they would probably lift the hands we freed, 
against themselves and us. Instant emancipation 
would resemble the barbarous mercy of dragging 
those to the light whose organs of sight were pre- 
viously weakened by the damps of a dungeon. 
You must now, therefore, deal out in successive 
drops the blessings of freedom, when you might 
have opened the floodgates of mercyiipon half the 
world. But whilst we plead only for gradual 
emancipation, and ask you but by degrees to file 
away the chains from tlieir bodies, we call upon 
you, without a moment's delay, to force away 
those which shackle their minds. It is knowledge 
and religion, which, when generally diffused, 
constitute that pre-existent soul of liberty that will 
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der practically free any form of govcmttieiitit 
|r animate. Tliese temper liberty, where it is^ 
create it where it is not« 
' Such are the facts' and opinions we have sta- 
► What is their effect? You have not confu- 
our arguments — ^you could not controvert our 
:s, but, with a stubborn hostility, you have 
lered up and* launched again the darts which 
shield of humanity had repelled.— Once more 
r» we call upon you to desist from what I cannot 

name this legalized butchery. We once 
•e beseech you to gladden the eye of Heaven,, 
displaying to it in this island, one spot at least 
its creation, wh^re.this detestable traffic i» 
liout a patron.-^— This is the last appeal we may 
lUowed to make, or you to regard. • The cause 
:his miserable people has been; long enough, 
ter of cold speculation, or crud contempt ; 
h now clouds have gathered, in the western 
lisphere, which threaten to burst over us in 
w^rs erf" blood. Every day seems big with tii^ 
it awful prophecies, that, if men any longer 
Lse to liberate Africa, God at lengtii will make 

free." 

iliece was that in Gust^ivus which vibrated to 
ry word that he uttered. " Such a man," said 
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he, ^^ almost redeems his countrymen from c< 
sure.— Who is he ?'? asked he^ 

" An E7Uhusiast,^\ answered M.5 *<one of i 
niadmen<^— a man, as they of O. define it, ^ 
may indeed, love God, but certainly hates his i 
low-creature.'* 

'* O ! for w atmosphere," said G. " which woi 
make such madness * epklenuc !'^* 

*' Such an atmosphere," answered M. *^ is 1 
very breath of Hcavfjn.** 

<^ The people of Q. then possibly, could not 1 
in it?'* 

*' Not as they do live^'^ said M. 
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1 KB verses," said G. " which you rqjeatrid 
me on your journey, were not your own ?" 

^'l told yo(u,'' answered M. **that y9u .ww 
never know their author. Lore, however, 
every lund, and sorrow of some kinds, dispi 
the mind to versify ;• and the last made me a p 
for the first, and, with one exception^ the 01 
time in my life;"^ 
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r. was siletit, for ttiere was an expression in 
countenance of M. which showed him that he 

endeavouring to east his caries upon the same 
>m where his child was laid. 

There, take the verses, my Gustavus," con* 
led M* " This you miay believe, that I have 
adorned my child with qualities which did not 
>ng to him : — ^thete was in him a seed of piety 
ch promised every thing. One day I saw him 
holesome plant — his root spread around him, 

the dew lay upon his branches — ^I passed by, 
his place knew him no more. Take the ver- 
; and if they show you that I am no poet, they 
I, at least, convince you, that He who took my 
id, had mercifully taught me how to lose him* 



-thou art fled, and saints a welcome sing 5 
Kine infant spirit soars on angel wing: 
iir dark affection might have hop'd thy stay, . 
he voice of God has calPd his child away ; — 

« 

ike Samuel early in the temple found, 
^eet rose of Sharon, plant of holy ground, 
! more than Samuel bless'd, to thee 'tis given 
he God he serv'd en earth, to serve in heaven.' " 

Ghjstavus had read these lines, and was musing 

an them, whilst M. sat plunged in thought. At 
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length said M. " I know no fitter opportunity 
than this of making you acquainted with those cir- 
cumstances of tny life which dpove me to St. Foy. 
It has long been my wish ; and accident, in the 
conversation we have had, has furnisheil a kind of 
preface which makes my task sit lighter on me.— 
I must not, however, dwell upon the minuter ., 
parts of my story ; — not that my memory would ^, 
foil me, for every moment as it went has stamped ^ 
some image of itself upon my heart. But I wil- ,r^ 
lingly forget them, or I should relate things which i 
v/ould wound us both, without improving either.— » 
I tell you this story, among other . reasons for vJ 
this, that I am willing to justify to you my retreat 
from the active duties of life to the rocks of Swit- 
zerland." 

<Ht was a retreat," answered Gustavus, "to 
which I owe so much, that I am not very likely tc« 
condemn it." 
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CHAP. X. 

I sHALirHot dwell," said M. "on the early sta-r 
is-of my life, W^ situation gave me rank, and 
ost of those things which men principaily covet. 
[y mother was a second time married to a person 
distinction* They were both, perhaps, of inferi- 
^ talents ; and both, but he particularly, paid a 
ore devoted homage to wealth than miglit be ex- 
acted from those who have long been familiar with 
► I had one sister, many years younger than my- 
ilft she inherited from her mother great personal 
idowments, but her mind was cast in a finer mould 
laur that of her parent. That quickness, which 
in, some degree the property of her sex, was em- 
lently hers. With an almost painful rapidity 
5^r winged thoughts roved from topic to topic- 
may say also, that she was frank, constant, and 
fectionate. Qualities such as these, ^e had in 
mmon with others ; but, alas ! she had a sensi- 
^y which was all her own : it was diseased — 
' " it was her ruin. Had this sensibility been put 
the controul of religion, I should have been 
ii jEearful of its effect upon her happiness. But 
i0a I saw acutcness of feeling cherished in her 
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to €olour his conversation, won the affections of 
Emily. In her present situation, however, he 
could enjoy no more of his triumph than to harrass 
the heart which he had gained. Some months 
brought an admirer of another character to her 
feet, arid whom, her parents,, distrusting the inten- 
tions of the first, solicited her to marry. For half 
a year she resisted 5 she wept, she prayed. It was. 
in vain. .Every domestic manceuvre was played off 
to make a vicious sensibility take the part of pa- 
rental authority, and she at length yielded a break- 
ing heart to her mother's desires. This mother 
led her to the altar, ^like the Grecian princess,** a 
sacrifice to a parent's follies. .The 'head, in 
minds such as hers, is ever the dupe of the heart, 
or Emily would haye known, that though such au- 
thority may deny, it cannot oblige 5 — ^though it 
could prevent her from marrying where "they Jjr 
thought, it would not make her happy, it cfwif^i 
not force her to marry where she had reason to. [1 
believe it would render her miserable. For a short 
time, the steady efibcts of a husband to give her 
pleasure, the gaieties into which he plunged her— 
and the witclieries of novelty,, had their effect 5 and 
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jhe was about half as happ j as she might have been 
in the society of a man she loved. Another month, 
md every eye saw the star of hw happiness begin 
jo set. She was a sickly plant — ^the airs of heaven 
»vere too rough for her, and the suns of heaven too 
aint — she wanted a heated and artificial soil, and 
lad not found it. Her husband was sensible, but 
le was somewhat dull; he was in lovcy but not 
rvith her fbllies 5 he was without vice, but then lie 
vas also without romance. He had heard from 
ler before their marriage the candid history of her 
mn feelings, and had told her that ' a part of her 
heart was better than the whole of another's 5 and 
that a never-failing love would- win from her the 
little she withheld.* Such affection it is true, in 
L well diciplined mind will sometimes accomplish 
ts object; but he who had never studied in the 
chool of sensibility could have no conception of 
he mighty and mysterious working of a heart like 
icrs. The resources of dissipation are poor, and 
le soon saw her eye sicken at the painted bubbles 
nth which he had supplied it. He was without 
eligion, and therefore could not warm her heart 
iritk that flame which expels every unhallowed 
fe. In her virtue, however, he placed an unlim- 
ited confidence, and, with a rash generosity^ he 
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fence, and Heaven m mercjr took it from her.-— 

was at this moment T also forsool^ her; he 

id plucked the fruity and then t5ssed this rifled 
id withering branch to the hurtling which awaited 
My wife and chiW had long been dead, and 
erefore Emil J, as to human things, was all in all 

me. She waa that little bark which I meant to 
l<Jt through the perilous seas of life. 1 had felt 
erefore, during my residence abroad, a sort of 
skness of the heart till I could see thistiarling sis- 
r. Picture to yourself, then^ the moment when ' 
landed, unacquaitited with the events of more 
in two years. At every point I met a dagger ; 
' every hint or question was answered by acrim- 
1 fact. I hasteped to a cottage which she occu^ 
id, and sfiw her rush almost a spectre, into my 
QS. Could I thrust her from me ? Shocked 
i contrite, she fell from my ne«k to my feet.-*-^ 

her fine hair curled about my legs, I remem- 
ed a sacred picture which resembled this, and 
tch seemed to mingle a ray of hope with isay 
pair. It softened also the severity of my ajx- 
. You must conceive what followed. 
• In subsequent conversations, I soon discovered 

value of those principles with which, in ker 
licst years, I had endeavoured to make herac* 

I 
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quainted. They ar^ often like stars, whose i 
seem quenched for a time, but which, some ro 
in the wheel of nature restores. At first I did 
attempt to check her sorrow, but rather ope 
fresh avenues for it. I remember saying- to I 
'It is indeed, -dreadful, Emily, that you sh( 

* have dishonored your family — ^blasted your re 
^ tation — burst one of the most sacred bonds 

* which society is held together ; that you she 

* have given your example to the cause of vice 

* but tliis is a small part of the evil — ^you are at 

* mity with God, — ^you have pierced the side of I 

< who died for you.' .She would answer me by 
of those tumultuous sobs, which are the express 
language of a broken heart. — ^^ Penitence,' I add 

* requires more than a tear or a sigh. You m 

< grieve indeed, and with a grief measured by 

* purity of that Ood whom you have offended : 
^ this is not all. You must pray, Emily, and p 

* in thfit language sb congenial to a troubled sou 

< * Spare me, good Lord 5 spare me, whom thou h 

< redeemed with thy most precious blood, and 
« not angry with me for ever !" And finally, j 

< must strive to live in the spirit of your prayerj 

< lest you " resolve, and re-resolve, and die ' 
<same.*' Such penitence, and such alone, is ; 
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table to God.' After these* conversations I 
i see sometimes despair extin^iah every oA- 
eling; and sometiniee the beams of hope dry 
le tears of despondency.— 
[ must not dwell, Gustavus, upon our subse- 
t meetings, but hurry on to the period which 
her from the world forever. 1 may tell yo« 
tver, that the Most High so touched her heart 
le agency of his Spliit, that I cannot doubt her 
I are registered in heaven. For nine months 
tched her through the stages of an unremitting 
:ence. She was humbled to the dust she trod 
the asking eye continually informed me where 
leart was prostrate ; the subject of her hourly 
Dtation was, that she could not make any 
ration for the wrongs she had done. ' Do you 

to repair them, my brother,' she s^d, 'by 
ding me up as a beacon to others.' — ' God,' 
iwered, ' will, I hope, repair them by making 

warning effectual.' 

During the>many months I spent with her I 
her health Visibly decline. I took her to sen, 
apes that some breeze -of the Atlantic might 
f healing in its wings. But if the body lan- 
led, the soul appeared diuly to be shaking oft' 
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its incumbranced^ The smile of religion seemed 
now to banish its tears. At this period I cannot de-^ 
scribe to you the moments of solemn^joy and of soft 
melancholy we passed together 5 when with minds 
tuned to eaeh oth^, we used to contemplate ikiose 
scenes of nature which call up our better feel* 
ings. There was something in her sight which sanc- 
tified the scenes over which it wandered. Hurry- 
ing over present things^ she ever borrowed some 
touches from futurity to give tiiem a. celestial col^ 
ouring. Some of these moments were deeply affect- 
ing. It was once, on asummer's evening, when she 
hung upon my arm, tuckd opened her languid fore- 
liead to the fresh breeze, that she- watched thef sun 
sinking upon the breast of the waters, t shall nev-^ 
er forget the tumultuous emotion with which she 
pointed to the setting orb, and fastened her fulF 
eyes upon me. I was too intimate with, her mind 
not to feel her melancholy meaning., 

" Wearied with motion, she expressed a desire 
to be carried into Switzerland^ We didnot reach 
St. Foy. In less than amontii I w'as called to her. 
dying bed. Her disorder had little impaired he!^ 
beauty^ for consuniptiOn had shed its hectic ray 
•upon her cheek, and her eyes had that kind of ar- 
tificial brightness which often precedes deatiu I 
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could have almost thought her frame that incor- 
ruptible body which is to be the soul*s last cove- 
ring. The alarms which had hitherto haunted her, 
seemed now to have left her for a more celestial 
inhabitant. She spoke with a holy confidence of 
her forgiveness — ' He has borne our sorrows' — by 
his stripes ' we are healed.' — ' If grief,' she ad- 
' ded, * has any part in moments such as these, it 
^ is because I must leave you — ^but I seem to feel 
* that it is not forever.' — ^This thought had called 
the last tear to her eye — we wept and we prayed 
together. One hand rested upon the book of God 
—it was opened at the page where the history of 
another penitent is found. ' Is it not written,' 
she attempted to say, ^Neither do I condemn 
< thee ?' Her lips closed upon the words. It is^ 
sweet spirit — and thou art ' gone to sin no more,' 

^' This is not all. A scene of horror was still 
to be transacted upon this darkened stage. — I 
crossed the seas with all that now remained to me 
of this once cherished sister, and I then accom. 
panied the body to the burying-place of her fathers. 
It was on my journey thither, that a servant gal- 
lopped up to the procession, and asked to whom 
it belonged. He rode with us till we met a car- 
riage. 1 saw upon it a dueal coronet, and stopped 

12 
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mstiiictively. ^ Who is it?* said some one tiiat 
had shrunk with a kind ef superstitious dread 
within. The servant told liim. — At once a hand, 
darted through the window, and the man received 
a violent blow upon his breast. — * Villain you lie ; 
flsfc again.^ The man said, * I have asked : it is 
Lady Emily J — ^Na aaswei; succeeded, but in its 
place, that wild and ferocious laugh by which 
madness tells it has not a tear to sheA He be- 
came fmntic. It was T. — Heaven had crazed the 
brain which had conceived this mischief, and he 
stood, like someoak which the lightning scathes, 
the gloomy mtonument of its hallowed indignation. 
His furies have never quitted him, but for mo* 
m'enis, in which he might again learn his guilt, and 
again bleed for it.. 

« I have little more to add. My constitution 
was shattered by jnjr eastern campaigns, and the * 
scenes which succeeded rendered me unfit for so* 
ciety. I have often told you, m^y Gustavus, of 
the manner in which your dying father,, a soldier 
and a Christian, gave you into- my hands. It is 
in a bloodless field he reaps his laurels. The heart 
has a mournful satisfaction in familiarizing itself 
with its own sorrows^ and in Switzerland I knew 
they would meet me at every step. I therefore 
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rried you fhither, and excused my absence from 
vorld which I could not serre, by my devotion 

you whom I could. You must teach them 
it they have not been wronged by my desertion.'* 
There was no reply. 

M. said as he rose to quit the room, ^' I told you 
vas more than onceagoet^^ These verses aro 

her tomb:, 

• Weep not for us, thou saihted chfld of light : 
No shade of woe shall dim thy bright abode : 
)ur raptur'd eye hath trac'd th^ne upward flight 5 
Faith pierc'd the veil,, und pointed to thy God, 

'Nor vain the vision — ^if unhallowM joys, 
By vice illum'd, the truant heart inflame, 
Thy name, Emilia, shall the small still voice 
Of conscience whisker, and"a sout reclaim,^ 

'- G=od of Elijah, to thy serv^mts giv©> 

As erst, the robe which joy'd the prophet^s ey^^ 

) ! from Jier sorrows let us learn to live, 

!: from her friiempfts let us learn tadie>' 
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CHAP. XL 

iSoME days elapsed before they reHewed their 
inquiry. It was one morning that M. lifted his 
^yes from those daily prints in which constitutions 
and fortunes are pressed upon the people of 0. 
and in which any little character they may chance 
to have is taken away, with this remark — " These 
people are very ingenious. — ^Ingenuity, in great 
part, consists in fitting means to ends. Now, a 
main object with them is the extirpation of that 
species pf madness, which, as you said, amongst 
a' people ivith souls, would gain the name of re- 
ligion. And their ingenuity is shown in the means 
employed by them to accomplish this end.*' 

" What are these means ?" asked Gustavus. 

"They are innumerable; but they have odb 
school, or rather hospital, appropriated to it." 

" Show me something of its nature." 

" The first great object of the conductors is to 
secure the delusion of those who enter it 5 and, as 
names are always found to govern weak mind^, 
they sometimes entitle it, * The School of Vir- 
tue.''> 
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«* They mean, I suppose, the virtue of 0." 
•* Which, to be sure," said M. " is little bet- 
er than another name for vice. But this," he 
:ontinued, " is not the only advantage they take 
if the in&rn*-ties of those with whom they have 
o deal. It is known, for instance, that this 
leople always think themselves safe if they are 
Unng what others do.— The hospital therefore is 
« constructed as to admit a number of patients , 
it the> same moment.— Again you are to remem- 
ler, thafa this is a kind of moral ciH-e to be prac- 
ised upon a half -reasoning animal. In such a 
creature, the iafluenca of the senses is without 
imit. It is to these, t-herefore, the- managers 
ihicfly address themselves. Tlie ear is supplied 
vith impure songs, and ihe eye witlk licenUouft 
Ir esses." 

" May not tiiis,"- siud Gustavus, " have an- 
)ther advantage ? As the bite of the tarantula is 
^Ured by music, so the bite (^ this madness, or 
religion, may have its remedy, in a strong infusion 
«f the fine arts, thus adulterated, taken the. last 
fting going to bed." 

" I ought to tell you," said M. " that, relying 
endiat influence of names which I have mention- 
ed, they Gijr their difierent movements and ope- 
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rations in the Cjes of the patients, * holding the 
< mirror up to nature.^ And, indeed, this is in 
some degree true. But then they take special 
care to select some of nature's it;orst specimens ] 
for this exhibition. Tliey rake society to the very 
dregs to produce objects for the entertainment of 
eyes perhaps hitherto unsullied by scenes of vul- 
garity and vice; — ^they show nature naked, in 
short, to many who would otherwise have seei^ 
her only clad in the decent dresses of civilize^ 
society. I need not tell you, that a familiarity 
with vicious scenes and characters is seldom profit* 
able. Man does not want to be taught how bad 
he may be. He who generally finds himself above 
par, will soon think himself privileged to grow 
worse 5 — and he who .contiually looks into the mir" 
roT reflecting nothing but bad faces, is not un- 
likely to deem himself handsome enough whilst 
he has a single feature better than the rest. 

" Every fact," said Gustavus, " in the account 
of this people makes the hypothesis of their Aa- 
ving no souls more probable^ by always proving, 
them to have some quality in common witli animaU 
which certainly have no soul. It is said of the 
chameleon, I believe, that it takes the colours of 
whatever object it looks on : and, like it, these 
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people seem, by your account, no sooner to look 

on vice than thej become vicious.'* 

<^ The next point at which they- aim/' continued 
M. " is to prepare the patient for the reception of 

^ their own drugs, by the removal* of some impedi- 
ments which his nature or his habits may have in- 
troduced. Such are, his prejudices about the 
cJiaracter of God ; his respect for virtue^ and his 
hatred for vice^ as such : in males, the spirit of 
charity ; in females, Zove of modesty. We must 
separately examine tlie wards in which these se. 
veral opferations are carried on.*' 

<< Can there, then," said Gustavus, " be more 
than one conception of the character of God ?** 

'' Without doubt," answered M. " if every 
one consults his fancy instead of his Bible; The 
Greeks had sixty thousand gods, most of whom 
had qualities for which a man would, in modem 
days, have'been hanged. — One ward then is em- 
ployed to physic down those notions about God, 
which their ancestors and their Bibles had be*- 
-queathed to the peopleof 0.— Now mark the pro- 

' cfess.— A company of intellectual physicians is 
engaged, who make use of all the artifices of 

i dress, gesture, action, and elocution, to instil the 

I necessary doctrines." 
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" Is it ever found," asked G> "that these lec- 
turers become converts to the doctrines thej de- 
liver ?'* 

« It is," replied M^ « Their lives too common- 
ly attest the sinc'erity of their conversion* Bio* - 
graphers record the virtues of any one of them, a» 
they would the health of a man who, alone of hun- 
dreds, should have e^aped the devastation of a 
plague. I am unacquainted with the history of 
an individual among them which proves him to be 
a devout man.. And, as to the mass,' they are 
said to be among the most dissolute characters 
in 0." 

" fit teachers, to be sure," said Giistavu8) 
<* for a School of * Virtue.'— It is, however, plain, 
that, if the lecturers had souls^ they would have 
too much regard for them to engage in such a pro- 
fession; or, if the people had souls^ they would 
have too much humanity to encourage* them." 

"But let us return," said M. : " these lectur- 
vcrs violate the dignity of the Most High> by to- [ 
king his. name in vain^ /ind by scoffing at his laws. 
Nor is this enough — they not only thus tear God! 
from his throne, but they place an idol in it. im?< 
is made the divinity of the place. One of themi 
for instance, thus addresses a procuress : < Thou 
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* angel of light, let me fall down and adore thfee.'* 
They demand the homage for this idol which 
should be rendered to Heaven. ' Men,' said one 
of these priests of Venus, * are generally hy- 
*pocrites or infidels; they preteM to worship, 

* but have neither faith nor zeal : how few, like 

* Valentine^ would persevere unto martyrdom !'t 
Woman, indeed, according to this theology, is the 
real heaven of man. We find a worshipper of this 
altar, in a fit of devotion, thus addressing a female : 

< There's in you all that we believe of Heaven-^— 

* Amazing brightness, purity, and truth, 

< Eternal joy, and everlasting love.'t 

It has joys also so exquisite at its command, that 
the happiness of Heaven, in some concentrated or 
condensed shape, alone can equal them* It was 
of a single kiss, for example, one Bellamour pro- 
nounced, ' Eternity was in that moment.'^ ' My 

* soul,' says a very high authority among themj 
•despairs to be forgiven, unpardoned, love, by 

'*thee.'ll 

ir^:* The Relapse. i Love for Love. i Venice 
JPreserved. § Old Batchelor. \\ Tlie Stranger. 

K 
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" These physicians get their diplomas, I ^upi 
pose,'* said Gustavus, ^^ from Paphos." 

" Let us go on," said M. " to another ward. 
In this it is intended to relieve the patient from 
any troublesome relic of the love of virtue, or ha "^ 
tred of vice, which may have survived the fall. In 
a world without souls ridicule is a naturad test oi 
trutli. The first attempt, therefore, of the orators 
in this department is to make virtue rndiculovs. 
For this purpose, they conjure up a parson who is 
a glutton, or a pedant, or a miser. The great ob- 
ject in these fictitious characters is to wed hypo- 
crisy, meanness, and folly to religion. The eye 
of the patient, once familiarized with these shad- 
ows, ever afterwards identifies, or at least asso- 
ciates the qualities thus forcibly connected with 
each other." 

'^ Habit," said G. « had in like manner led me 
always to associate a human shape and soul, till 
you taught me better." 

"To lessen the hatred of vice," continued M. 

^' an operation of ,the same ward, they adopt two ; 

methods. They make the most amiable qualities 

its inseparable allies $ and tltey make it success-' 

ftd whenever it takes the field. If, for instance^ 
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the personage is debauched, they give him genero- 
sity; if a spendthrift, good humour; if a liar^ 
good temper; if vindictive, successful courage. 
The spectators naturally both learn to valu^ the 
bad qualities for the sakeof the good ones associat* 
K ed with them ; and to deem success an unequivocal 
tK proof of merif.'^ 
* " On this ground," said Gustavus, '^men ought 
i to embrace a carcass for the sake of the spices with 

I which it is embalmed : and should acknowledge 
of ® 

i the religion of Mahomet to be the true religion, 

_| because it has more disciples than that of Christ. 

j" But you have yet to tell me how they attempt ta 

-| destroy, in males, the spirit of charity, and infe- 

|- males, the love of modesty." 

^ ^'^ They are the wwks of different divisions,'*^ 
answered M. ; " but I can describe the process in 
a breath. / A physician in buskins undertakes the 
jSrst, and usually accomplishes it by exalting bold 
revenge into a virtue.. As to Modesty[^ it common . 
ly falls a victim to a singular property of the place. 
The cause of it is as entirely concealed as the 
cause of gravitation— but as soon as the female pa- 
tients enter the building, however mu6h they blush 
.at home, they rarely or never seem to blush. Here 
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any thing may be said or done in their presence. 
The aun of decency seems from that moment te 
have set upon them, and to colour the cheek with 
its glowing hues no longer. The lecturer of course 
successfully avails himself of this circumstance." 

" But such an -attempt," said Gustavus, " must 
surely be of momentary operation ?'* 

" On the contrary," answered M. " it has a per- 
manent influence. The eye for ever after is apt 
to confound or iftistake every object it sees. ^ Li- 
centiousness,* for instance, is mistaken for < spi- 
rit,' and ' a reformed rake' is coveted as '' the best 
husband.'" 

" As if," said G. " it did not require more spi- 
rit to do right than wrong 5 and as if he who is per- 
haps but half cured is likely to be stronger than 
he who never was ill.*' 

" I should tell you," continued M. <* another \ 
end which is accomplished in this edifice. The 
rulers of O. think, that of all aristocracies that of 
Virtue is the worst, and therefore hasten to blot 
out those distinctions which used to separate the 
good from the bad. In the hospital accordingly 
all sorts of people are huddled together — the good 
and bad are equally welcome, and meet here to 
laugh and to cry in company.*' 
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<< The scene/' said Gustavuft, ^ mast resfimUe 
the face of a ches84M>ard, black and whiter protti* 
tution and innocence, drankenne^a andphiibso^* 
phj9 the swindler and the tradesman^ minted in 
monstrous confiision.'* 

^' You see," added M. ^ the advantages which 
result from this, to the object at which the gover* 
nors aim. Vice soon be^s to hold up her head^ 
when she finds herself exalted to the same nmk 
with Virtue ; and Virtue learns to despise heraalf^. 
when she is reduced to the same level witii Vice^ 
iPellow-citizens, therefore, of this unnaliind repub- 
lic, they soon shake hands*" 

<< Is this tnstittttion,'* asked G^ ^ new to flie 
world ?" 

^ It is the height of dexteriiyv" anfMcered |f ^ 
<< to employ those instruments for the aam •C^I 
which have been sanctified by their empligfiiHsiiiii 
the cause of good. It was thn^ that the Frinceof 
Cheats used* Scripture on a memocaUe occasion. 
This institution originally in the handt of tiici 
Greeks, was made a vehicle irf"praif^tO[4hciforf^'*^ 

<< Perhaps it is still,'' said Gustavvi, <<to<fta 
$ame gods.** 

<« It was found, however, imposnble," continued^ 
M« ^^ to employ it in the service of victue, and ii 
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was therefore condemned by the first of Grecian 
law-givers.* Rome refused it a place within her 
walls, till the same man,§ in one moment, sheath- 
ed his sword in her liberty and in her virtue. — I 
have only one fact to add. During the progress 
of the most ferocious revolution which ever shock- 
ed the face of heaven, these hospitals in a single 
city of a neighbouring country multiplied from six 
to twenty-five. Now one of two conclusions fol- 
lows from this : either the spirit of the times pro- 
duced the institutions, or the institutions cherish- 
ed the spirit of the times.*' 

'' Tliis would go to prove then," said Gustavus, 
^ that they are either the parents of vice, or the 
offspring of it." 

" Will you, Gustavus,'* asked M. " visit this 
place ? You are perhaps cased in your pnnciples 
from all danger ?" 

" I may be so,'* replied G. 5 << but even if I might 
safely bare my bosom to the blast, should I, by my 
example, do my utmost to tempt a thousand hectic 
wretches to the same experiment ?'* 

*' You are right, Gustavus." 

<^ And so," said Gustavus, <^ I begin to think, is 

* Solon. § Fompey. 
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Dboddo. — But can you not conceive tlie stage, 
this 13 your hospital, I perceive, among a peo- 
with souls, 80 regulated as to niioigter to the 
ita of the soul?" 

In theory I can; but every experiment con- 
licts the hope. I fear the stage has never iin- 
ved the morals of a people. Either the tempta- 
. of gain has led the writers of plays toaccom- 
tate their sentiments to the worst feelings of our 
ire; or the characters of the actors have been 
1 as to defeat the operation of better senti- 
its. It is incredible that either the actors or 
r speeches should reform the age ; i*hen, with 
f rare exceptions, both fall below the standard 
■rdinary morality. When I say tliis, Gustavus, 

must not think that I am either an enemy to 
reation, as such— or that I undervalue that 
ch is afforded by fine acting. As to the first, I 

persuaded that recreation is necessary to 
en man. And, as to theatrical representa- 
18, 1 can conceive scarcely any thing more cal- 
»ted either to display the genius of man, or to 
tivate his imagination. Such is the g^tifica- 
I they bestow, and such the benefit which, if 
iKcrated to a right end, they might impart, that 
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I could heartily wish the wise and the piou& wii^^ 
bend all their faculties to discover whether it j 
impossible to render that innocent and Use/a/ 



which is so deliorhtful.'' 
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CHAP. XII. 

It is long, gentle reader, since I have addressed 
myself particularly to you 5 and so occupied am 1 
with Gt]»tavus, that I should have even now gone 
on quietly with his story, if a peculiar su^iciott 
had not occurred to me. 

Since that Jewish law was done away, which 
forbad any man to intermarry with another family? 
the genealogical trees of society have become ei" 
ceedingly confused. — ^It is possible, tlierefore, that 
some drop of the blood of O. may roll in your own 
veins — and if so, that you are anxious for an addi*- 
tional proof that you have no souL I will endeavour 
to satisfy you upon this point.. Such a proof in»> 
deed (though I should be sincerely sorry to know 
ii was) may be of great moment to you ; for, witii" 
imt it, to live as. yqu do live, and be eitiier safe or 
^appy, may be quite impossible^ 
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To satisfy, then, any qualms of conscience j6n 
may feel, I beg to ask why you should think hu- 
man bodies must have souls P Epimenides, a Cre- 
k tan, tells us he had a power of dismissing and re- 
; calling his so,ul } which shows, you will allow, that 
^' he had a power of doing, at least for a time, witli- 
r. out it. Is the veracity of Epimenides questioned ? 
;, I answer, He was a Cretan. 
^ Again, St. Anthony says he saw his own soul 
: ascend to heaven and descend to earth again, and 
j this continually.— Will any one question St. An- 

ithony's authority? I answer, He is a Popish 
Saint. 
Once more, one J. Browne wrote a book upon a 
_ controverted topic, which he dedicated to a queen 
t of O. entreating her " royal prayers for himself — 

ia man without a rational soul." — If I am told that 
this man was mad, I reply. That is quite ii^pos- 
eible, for He wrote a book upon a controveTted 
topic. 

Fourthly, a certain German, the idol of meta- 
' physicians, has determined the soul to be made up 
*iof such qualities, that if there be no other soul but 
such as he describes, we may rest assured thci-e 
'ftre no such things as souls. — Some will remind us 
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that this very German* for the last two jea^^^ 
his life conceived himself a ^oose, and that tlx^ 
fore he may have been one long before that 
riod.— I answer^ simply. He was the idol of -3% 
aphysicians. 

Again, another philosopher, a professor, and a: 
inhabitant of Rostock, affirms that his soul and ho 
dy have no sort of connexion with each other. H 
always speaks of his body like Caesar of himsell 
in the third person. When his body is torture 
with hunger, our professor says only, " HE seem 
hungry, Jmust feed him..** When racked with di 
sease, he only whispers, " he seems distressed, 
must carry him to the doctor." Now, if his au 
thority be contested — ^I maintain it upon thes 
three satisfactory grounds — He is a phUosophei 
professor J and an inhabitant of Rostock,^ 

Before, however, yoa draw any conclusions fron 
these facts, it is but just to mention a theory which 

* JCant is said for the last two years ofhislif 
to have believed himself a goosey and to have bu 
$ied himself in pointing out his feathers to hi 
visitors* 

* 

§ This man is also well known to the literati oj 
Qervfiany* 
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it has been supposed, would sol vemanj of the phe- 
nomena of O. It has then been conjectured that 
this people reallj have souls ; but Souls united to 
L the body by a very peculiar covenant. The follow- 
_; ing contract is conceived to have taken place be- 
' tween them. — 

It is stipulated on the part of the body, 
^, 1st. That although the soul dwell in the body, 
■■ it Aall nsver interfere with it in any of its enjoy- 
^ tnents ; for instance, in eating, drinking, licen- 
** tiousness, or indolence. — Agreed. 

2dly. That the soul, as in the marriages of O. 
shall never show itself in public with the body. — 
Agreed ; if the body will at least once a year with 
its 'lips acknowledge the soul's existence in a 
bhurch. 

3d. That the soul shall never perplex the body 

I in private.— Agreed. 
4th. That the body shall be suffered to sleep if 
the soul should be called upon to listen to sermons. 
Agreed ; if the body will keep watch, should the 
Boul also be disposed to sleep. — Amended, upon 
the suit of the body; if the soul may sleep full as 
often as the body. 

5th. That the soul shall not attempt to warp tlic 
body to any fanatical practices, such as prostia- 
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tion, kneeling, wiping away rouge, giving away 
money. — ^Not absolutely agreed : because, by such 
external acts, much worldly reputation would ac- 
crue to both. 

6th. That the soul shall not employ the eyes of 
the body in reading the Bible. — Agreed ; as the 
signing this contract indisposes the soul as much 
as the body to the Bible. 

7th. That the soul shall take all tlie burden of reli- 
gious duties upon itself. — Agreed ; if the body will 
eat the bread at the sacrament, and kiss the book, 
for a place Under Government. 

8th. That the soul shall never disfigure the face 
of the body with a blush. — Agreed ; when the soul 
shall be a little hackneyed in the ways of O. * 

On these conditions the body consents to re- 
ceive the soul into garrison. 

I collect this treaty from sources ki^iown only ta 
myself. In O. though it is said to exist, from the 
abuse of words, it may wear a different aspect.—* 
Do you, however, reject the contract as visionary 
and disgraceftil ? — Have you no conception of a| 
soul which could submit to such terms ? Noi 
then r^-examine the cases I have adduced. Thcy| 
are examples of men proclaiming in themaelvet 
either the total want of a soul, or its temporarjfl 
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ence. But that others maj be without a soulj 
I proof that you m^y be without one ; and tliat 
other solution can be imagined of your con- 
it, ia surely a sufficient proof that you actually 

rhia point then being established, enjoy, I be- 
ch you, every moment of your bright career. 
puppets of an empty show — ye figures of an 
dess series — je shadows of threescore years — 
moving dust and ashes — dead to virtue, and fu- 
us with appetite, deem, the breath of life an en- 
ring substance^ <and eternity a bubble. Proceed, 
•istrious bodies,' to your glorious destination : 
t-^drink — sleep — and perish. 



CHAP. XHL 

TBNTxniE to hope, that, by tliis time, my read- 
s are not afuMker uninterested in Emily. If 
, they will no|M sorry to read one of her letters : 
id a part at leasfof one of tliem they shall read, 
they will also read my preface to it. 
The estimation in which females are held is a 
L 
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"uieasBf^PRi Kf auliusRithe 6i?ilizaft)n of states— 
The polished Greeks made Wisdom — a god(2e5s. 
M. had remarked this to Gustavus. / 

« In 0. you see," he added, ^^ the thing is other- 
wise 5 the males deem the females their inferiors, 
and consequently give them an inferior education. 
The prescience of the stronger animal informs him 
that woman cannot feam— ^he takes his resolu- 
tion — they shall not be taught.^^ 

" Mahomet," said G. " has many disciples.'* 
" Where there is no soul, as in 0." continued! 
M. " I have no anxiety to stand umpire between! 
the sexes — ^but where there is a soul, it often lodges 
its finest qualities in, the fairest bosom. — I kno^ 
females in whom, if wisdom has lost any thing 
her depth, she also wants all that harshness whicl^ 
occasionally disfigures her in the other sex — ^ia^ 
whom, if the lines of science are softened, yet the^ 
figure is by no means erased — More than thir 
—if there be a something of vanity in their con-? 
stitution, and if their spirit of trifling or love o£ 
pleasure be sometimes such as not easily to incor-i 
porate with serious religion ; still there is in themj 
a meekness which the hand of Heaven easily bowst: 
into humility, and a tenderness which forbids theml 
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to repeat those crimes for which a Saviour has 
bled." . 

I have been often found a mourner at the^ave 
of M.— and if the cause of some of the tears I have 
there shed be asked, I answer, — ^I lament the loss 
of his piet^ in an age when a single tomb will bur j 
r more ashes than, piety can spare— of his quiet be- 
^ nevolence— -of his generous, I mi^t almost say, 
chivalraus respect for women. 

I would not, however, to support the female sex, 
laaintain, in the language of C. Agrippa, that 
^hen they wash their hands, they do not sully the 
t>urity of the water ; whereas men may wash as 
f>fteii as they will, and the stream will yet suffer 
from the pollution of the flesh it bathes. Nor do 
t quote other equally high and unsuspected autho- 
rities who have sung of marvels quite as great 
%,s this. — ^But this I mean to say, that women 
:iwe much of their inferiority to the tyranny of 
men. Give them the opportunities of man, and 
they would perhaps, as to most points, equal his at- 
tainments. My business, however, is not to pa- 
negyrize females, but to give one of Emily's let- 
ters. It is written in all the confidence of those 
■who have loved each other from childhood. 
^< We sadly want you back again, GustavusS 
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for every thing seems to go wrong without you^ I 
am sure that I do. You know, for instance, with 
what delight we used once to look at all the works 
of nature. But now things around me seem chang- 
ed. I take the same walks we have loved toge** 
ther, but without the same feelings. The moon 
wanes, but she strengthens again ;^ — *the flower 
shrinks, but it opens again; — Gustavus goes, buti 
he does not return.-'^Once, every wind seemed t<^j 
carry its peculiar treasures along with it. Now,j 
if it blows from St. Foy — -I have caught mysel 
saying — * Gustavus c«nnof come'— if to St. Foy-^] 
^ Gustavus will not come.' 

"I knoAv this is wrong, Gustavus, and do net 
seriously wish to blame any one but myself. I be*| 
lieve that this summer has been as bright as thcj 
last, and the winds as fragrant, and the flowers aii 
gay— but you knoAv one likes to have just a singl^l 
person to tell how very sweet every thing is.j 
Mamma is so feeble, alas ! that I can seldom get ; 
her out. Else she first taught me to love nature 9] 
and even now she seems to grow young again, for 
moment, when she can climb the hill at sunrisei 
And see the lake 



< One burnish'd sheet of living gold.* 
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But do not think, Gustavus, that I am either 
« idle, or reall j unhappy. The school increases, 

I go to it every day. I visit the cottages too 
e than ever, I think, particularly when I am a 
e low— for I find that looking at and trying to 
en the real sufferings of the poor, is one of the 
; cures for our light distresses. La Roche,* 

dear minister, goes among them as much as 
% Mamma said yest^day, as she saw him la- 
ring up the high hill behind the house, — ' How 
dutiful on the mountains are the feet of them 
it bring glad tidings of peace !* And indeed he 
3 carry ' peace,* Gustavus, wherever he goes, 
id the happiness to meet him about ten days 
:e at La Valette's cottage, which you remember 
ging over the little brook. I was standing and 
ching the water as it bubbled by beneath me. 
I, dear Emily,' he said as he came up, < these 
ining bubbles are an emblem of what is passing 
thin the cottage. Poor La Valette has sparkled 
r moment upon the stream of life, and is now 

• 

Every one who has read the exquisite'tale of 

I Boche,^ in the ' Mirror^* will know why the 

h>or lias been glad to borrow this name for the 

nister of 8t, Foy. 

L2 
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* melting into the vast occim of eterniiy.' * Bu^ 
f not, Sir,' I said, « to be lost or forgotten there,'— .^^ 

< No,' said he ; ' God counts the tears of his saints ^ 

< and her penitence and love have, I doubt no% i 

* come up as a memorial before him. Shall we go 
^ in and see herj Emilj ?' 

'^ I was of course rejoiced to go ; and may I 
never forget the scene! She is much reduced in 
strength arid wasted in health since you went; 
but her spirits are better than ever. If I wished 
to take any one to the happiest house in the vil' 
lage, I really believe I should carry him there, 
I think she said, 'Thank God!' twenty fiines 
during this one short visit. And yet there is 
nothing presumptuous in her manner — ^for you 
know her almost incessant prayer is, ' God be mer- 
ciful to me a sinner !' But then, wliile she distrusts 
herself, she seems to have an unbounded confi-" 
dence in God.— La Roche took her by the hand — 

< You seem very happy. La Valette.' — •* Is he not 

< our Father ?' she answered. * I should be quite 
' happy, Sir,* if it were not for remembering how 
^ often I have crucified afresh that Saviour who 

< loved me so tenderly.. One thing inore some- 

< times distresses me. When the cords which 
f keep me here seem aJb^aost broken^ and I am 
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* longing to spread my wings, and flee away and 
*be at rest, I suddenly revive, and feel for a mo- 

* ment as if the happy heur of my dismissal was 
*not come. It is like having nearly reached the 
*port, and being driven out to sea agiun— .to that 

* stormy sea, where, but for you, or rather, but for 
' tiiat God who sent you to me, I had well nigh 
' foundered'' — * He,' said La Roche, ' who has so 
' long carried you tn his arms, has said, that his 

* sheep shall never perish, and that, none shall 
' pluck them out of his hand.' — ' And I doubt not,' 
she said, * he will fulfil his promise. — ^Young ladj,* 
she continued, after a little pause, and turning to . 
me, ' you are young, and cannot yet have proved 

' the power of that religion which I trust you love. 
*' I have been young and now am old"— she al- 
most rose Up in her bed as she spoke, and a new 
lig^t darted into her eye*— " yet saw I never the 

* righteous forsaken." I have proved religion in 
' the varied scenes of a very stormy life, and I have 

* found that her sua never goes down, and her an- 

* dior iiever gives way.' As she swd this she'fell 
hack, and I really thought her last struggle vtts 
•Ter. You can fancy the countenance of La Roche 
during the whole of tWs scene. La Valette had 
thou^t nothing of religion, I have heard, till he 
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first knew her ; so that she was a sort of child oi 
his old age. The mixture of emotions seemed al- 
most to overwhelm him; It was like the struggle 
of the sun and the shade for victory. At length he 
said, ' Let us together thank God, for having raised 
< up this monument of his mercies 5 and pray that 

* our lives and our latter end may be like hers.'— 

* Not your lives, Sir,* Valette meekly said. La 
Roche kneeled down, and I need not tell you how 
simply, ardently, and sublimely he prayed. You 
know his way of dwelling on those two words 
— f Our Father !' tVe soon after quitted the cot- 
tage ; and the last words I remember to have heard 
her utter were, 'Thy rod and thy staff, they comr 
^ fort me.' 

'' Here I must stop, Gustavus, only grieving that 
I cannot better describe what I so deeply felt. But 
you will kindly forgive, and supply all my defi- 
ciencies. 

" I had almost forgot to ask if the smoke of iht 
city you are in, suffers you to see our favourite 
star. It still comes first of the heavenly travellers 
— ^like the eye of night, looking out if it be time 
for the others to rise. How often has this star 
lifted my thoughts to its Maker, and scarcely ever 
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Hdthont a prayer for Guatavus! If then youre- 
ceive blessings, think ttieoi those which were pray-r 
e<i for by your Emily." 



CHAP. XIV. 



1 FE science of love is the philosophy of the Heart, 
lEmily lectured in the last chapter ; in the present 
T shall conduct the student to the groves of a seve- 
rer learning. And here readftr, I must caution 
,you- If very wise or very fooli^, come not, with 
me, to this porch of l^ilosophy. For, if very wise, 
I have the vanity to believe, you already think as 
I do; and, if very foolish, you will never think at 
.]ill. If, however, you are among those who never 
saw a modern philosopher, and think the sight of 
one would not startle you ; if you have a plain mind 
and an honest heart; ifthe nerves of your headu'e 
strong; and you do not heed the gales, not abrft>> 
lutely Sabean, which fan the temples and cloud 
t0te room ofa philosophical student; — come on — 
-^^id, in the cause of human nature and comm.on 
sense, we will take the "field against all the phi- 
loeophers in the universe. 
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It will be recollected that the divine of O. 
promised to introduce our wanderers to one of 
philosophers. , I copy from the letter of Gusta 
the account which he sent to Mad. de N. of 
visit. 

" It was onlj yesterday J my dear Madam, • 
we paid our promised visit. Our clerical cone 
tor ushered us into the room, and then abando 
us to some antiquated skin and bones which 
occupied a three-cornered chair in it. I soon ' 
ceived that philosophy, or at least the philoso 
of 0. does not always smooth the brow of car< 
M. managed the conversation with the art wl 
is peculiar to him ; and our shrivelled compai 
soon proved himself, if I may be permitted to 
it, dull, mistaken, and dogmaticarL St. Foy, 
dear Madam, has rescued us from all but-— 
sterling philosophy — the philosophy of God : 
you shall for a moment become a student in 
gchool of 0. ; your rocks and mountains shall la 
to* see what inhabitants they have escaped, i 
glory in the brown sons of labor who climb them 
I send you that part of our conversation in wt 
the theory was detailed, by which the animal \ 
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dom of our philosopher proposes to secure the mor- 
als of hU countrymen.* 
j^^^l " ' I had verj innocently made use of the word 

tf tte* 

You are but too young in these matters,* said 

Philosopher, ' or you would have known that 

conscience is a banished term : we no more think 
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' Conscience.' 

.1 the Philosopher, ' or you would have known that 

* of it than Centaurs or Phlogiston. Exfediency 
t is now the only rule in morals.' 

" ' What, Sir,' I asked, ' do you mean by espe- 
' diency r' 

"'I will give you my system,' said the Sage, 
'to explain the word._ The chief <A>ject of philo- 
' Sophy is to answer the cjuestioa " what is virtue P" 
Now then take this fundamental proposition— 
'That "Heaven wills the Aappiness of Its crea- 
' tures." ' 

" ' If you include eternity,' said M, < this cannot . 
be qnedtioned. Some would prefer to say that 

' T%e author cannot pos«%, in any part of this 
\apteT, be suspected either of any personal alik- 
',, or of any disrespect, to the individual of great 
mta and virtues by whom this system has been 
fiiefly prorttulgated in out schools and universi- 
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^ CrodjActy, wills the improvement of his creatur 

* — ^that he desires to make them happy in anotl 

* state, by making them good in this. Let it ho 
^ever, be admitted, that, even here, God wi 

< simpl J the happiness of his creatures 5 and tli 
^ therefore, plagues, for es^ample, are plainly s< 
' to release superannuated misery 5 whirlwinds 
^ keep the sea from corruption 5 war, to ^ve yoi 
^ officers promotion 5 famine, to rest the ear 

< earthquakes, to rock our cradles.' 

" ' Taking this for granted,' continued the P 
losopt^er, * my difciple in his search after virt 

* will, if true to his system, argue thus : To kn 

* what is my duty, or what is virtue, in any p 
^ ticular case, I have nothing to do but to disco 

< what, i*n this particular case, will promote 

^ happiness of the creatures of God. My vir 

* is simply this, to promote the worldly happin 

< of God's creatures. Observe, Sir, the simplit 

< of this system. It reduces all the virtues wit 
^a small circle, and renders them alike access! 

* to the highest and the lowest.' 

" ' Captious opponents,' replied M. < might i 

< that it rendered virtue thus e^iea^ possible 

< liigh and low, by rendering it utterly impossj 
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* to any 5 and that it simplified the virtues by lop- 

< ping away the larger half of them.' 

« ' But captiousness, Sir, is not argument. Per- 
I * haps, as you caa |88ert for these cavillers, you 
i can also argue for them.' 

" < I will attempt it,' replied M. « They would 

< possibly endeavour to prove the system inappli- 

< cable, thus : God wills the happiness of his crea- 
« tures : therefor^ virtue is the promoting this hap- 
^ piness. Now, in order to apply this doctrine, we 

^ are of course supposed to knbw by what steps 

^i)r by what results in each case, this happiness 

^ would be promoted ; but the misfortune is, that 

^ we are in utter ignorance of them.' 

" * How so, Sir ?' said the startled Philosopher. 

^ ^' < Your adve^^aries would say. Sir,' replied M. 

If' 

r*that we cannot know what will advance the 
I * real happiness o( any individual, at the ]9resent 
^<moment5 and that if we could, the happiness of 

* to-day may be the misery of to-morrow 5 or the 

< joys of to-morrow the ruin of eternity. But suf. 

^ fer me still to be the spokesman of your oppo- 
nents, and to ask you to apply your principles 
to the BolutioQ of a case in life. I see a beggar^ 
almost broken down with the variety of his aflBiic- 

[ftions. Ought I to relieve him ?• 

M 
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« The Sage knit his brow. The distortion of 
his countenance plainly indicated either that cases 
of charity were not those with the solution of 
which he was most familiar ; or that the solution of • 
any case was not with him the labour of a mo- 

ment. , 

ca 

'to 
II 



" At length he said, ^ You should have argued 
^ thus : Is it expedient for the beggar that I should 

* relieve him ? Will it benefit him now ? Will 

< it benefit him wpon the whole ? Will it benefit 
'theuniiierse? 

" ' Let us then,' said M. ' reason the case after 
Hhis manner: I give the beggar a shilling: he 
^ buys mutton with it ; the mutton may be mangy 
^ and his health suffer from it — I will give him no 

* shilling. But the disease may dispose him to 

* religion— I will give him a shilling. But if he 

* thinks of religion, and again neglects it, he will 
/have the guilt of neglected opportunities — I 

* would not for worlds give him a shilling. His 
' perdition might make others cautious— I would 
' not for worlds but give it him. Thus, before a 

* point was settled, the chain of reasonings would 

* reach from pole to pole, and the poor wretch 

< would inevitably starve.' 
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*' < You push matters too far, 'Sir,' swd the Phi- 
osopher. 

<' ' Those, Sir, for whom I argue,* replied M. 
would saj, this was impossible. In your system, 
I know nothing, if I do not know all. Before I 
can justly decide upon the ea:pediency of a single 
case, and therefore upon what is my duty in that 
particular case, it forces me to condense infinity 
to a point ; to decypher the map of eternal Provi- 
dence, to collect, compare, combine and enumer* 
ate the ever-shifting occurrences of futurity, and 
uncnringly calculate theirxesults. If this be true 
it is demonstrated that the system of expediency 
is useless because i7mj[;;;Z2ca^/e.' 

^' At this moment Philosophy quitted the bosom 
>f this her favorite son ; and those opponents of 
ds theory, whom M. had undertaken to represent, 
vere committed, with considerable emphasis, to 
til the winds, waves, and furies of the universe. — 
Vt length, in a voice mingled with fear, curiosity, 
ind passion, he desired M to attempt tlie making 
;ood their second assertion : — that * his system 
simplified virtue by lopping away one half ofitJ^ 

'' ' They would reason thus,' said M. : -' You 
have said that " virtue is the promoting the hap- 
piness of otlkers.'* But can any account of virtue 
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I 

< be complete which cuts of all the obl^ations man 

< owes to himself^ and all he owes to his God ? A 

< monarch would take a strange way to simplify 

* the government of a province, who should begi^ 
.^ bj a slaughter of two thirds of its inhabitants.' 

^' Now here my dear Madam, I cannot but think 
that M, forgot the presence in which he stood.— 
Such an argument to a man who had a soul, would 
have be«i irrerfstiWej for it ^eems plsdnlj to bfr^j 
'virtue in him to save this soul, and htmour the God 
who gave it him. But a few fe^t of breathing clay 
can have little respect for itself, and Jess for the] 
hands which shaped it. A sneer upon the face 
the Philosopher soon taught me that c£ all argua^j 
m'ents, those which related ta a soul, the least af-l 
fected him.— I was so lost in my musings upon. I 
this extraordinary scenes that I listened to noth*| 
ing for some time, till I heard M. say, ' my objeo- 

* tion to the system of expediency is, that it does not 
^ take man as it iind^. him, and employ his nature > 
^ but, on the contrary, attempts to square the man 

* to the theory..' 

<« < You astonish mc, Sir,' said the Sage. * Man^ 

* is a reasoning aiunu^, and. my system would in 

* every situation make him reason. He is, before 

* every action to compare events and calculate 
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' conseqiiences. He is not even to succour a par- 
< ent, or nourish a child, till he has reflected upon 

* and calculated the consequences of such conduct. 
k * It is thus the Scythian finds it eocpedient to dine 

* upon his grandfather, because, if he did not eat 
^ him himself, his countrymen have so little venera- 

f * tion for age, that they would probably starve him 
i, * first, and devour him afterwards. In the same 
I ' manner the Chinese deem it expedient to drown 
F ' such of their children as they do not admire, in 
i 'the canals of t^ekin: because useless citizens 
r ~ * cannot make a better use of a land, full of peo- 

* pie and barren of provision, than to find a grave 
' initt — ^Each determines wisely," tor whatever is 
' expedient is right, "^^ ^ ' \ 

^ Do you not, my dear madam, tremble ^ What 
a system is this, which, if even a world were shak- 
-ing to dust, would set its disciple, unmoved and 
indifferent, upon the last relic of creation, to <veigh 
in his balance and number tlie atoms as they fell ? 
Shall I confess to you, that, bursting with con- 
viction and indignation, I exclaimed, * if Monbod- 
6 do had given philosophers as many tails as the 
' Grand Seignor gives hi^*iiashaws, I could believe 

* him.' The Philosopher appeared confounded at 

jny exclamation f and it then, I confess, occurred 

M 2 

\ 
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4 

to me, that there might be a secret cause for hia : 
confusion. If the theory of Monboddo be not uni- 
versally true, may not this be a distinguishing curse 
gone forth against philosophers ? Philosophy has 
always some secret, and may not this he the secret 
of to-day? 

^' M. however, soon recalled me from my med- 
itation upon the possible formation of philosophers, 
and 'the Sage from his lamentation over it, by ad- 
dressing this master in ethics: ^ This is mon- 

< strous, Sir. Is expediency to transplant and 

< naturalize the worst crimes of barbarians in the 

< soil of 0. ? It has been said, that the virus of no ' 

* animal returns upon itself; such reasonings,, ho w^ 
' ever, happily carry their confutation with them. 
' But I repeat my accusation ;— your system is 
' not fitted to the nature of man, Man reasons in- ' 

< deed, as you say : — ^but then he also feels /-— ' 

< thought works in him, but so does conscience ;— < ' 

* the heart speaks when the head is silent 5^ — the' ' 






* moral instinct sometimes lives in him when every 
^ other spark of the mind is extinguished. You: 

* reduce his powers to those of an^ arithmetician* 

* You drive him for niotives through a ledger-book 
< of profit and of loss, when he would find the best I 
^ counsellor in bis own bosom.' 
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^ * Conscience — moral instinct— feeling P said 
the Philosopher, and rubbed his eyes, as though td^ 
ascertain in what world he was : ' What, Sir ! using 

* this term conscience for some blind, unintelligibte 

' and capricious feelings of the mind, are we t(k 

' use her eyes, and lean upon ^er decisions in mo*- 

^rality r' j^ 
^^^ As. the ^^R-m conscience^" ' replied M». 

^ finds a place in the Bible, it should find a place 

^ in e:v^Tj system which pretends to govern the 

^ morals of men. But we use it for very differwit 

* feelings from those which you enumerate, We 

ise it for feelings which the Chinese violates 
vhen he exposes his child, and the Scythian 
vhen he dines on his grandfather; for feelings^ 
lich check ingratitude, which revolt against 
lurder, which persuade to justice, which intimfLte 
le being of a God. — Of these feelings we say— 
ley are (with innumerable others like these) (fe- 
nedi — simple — and inteUigible'^nvariable m 
^ same circumstance»-'^way$ at unity with 
mselvesy andwitk the word of Godr^^nd living 
Ice in the breast of all mankind : we use the 
»rm conscience'*^ for /eeZings implanted by God 
d instructed and governed by reason and reve-^ 
ion.' 
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<< < But would you,' asked our disputant, ' biiild^ 
< a system upon feelings ?* 
^f < Thej must lay the first stone, and reasoni 
and revelation erect the edifice. Laws grow out 
of these as their first elements. They are corol- , 
laries from propositions, which the feelings, thus i 
taught and regulated, establish. I would add 
one observation : If mankind were not already 
agreed as to the point, your own system supposes 
the very feelings which you refuse to employ.— 
You would, estimate consequences ; — ^but must 
not the mind weigh consequences before it can 
number them ? Must we not value before we can 
calculate ? In this moral arithmetic, as miich ad 
in any other, two is not more than one^ till we 
hsive felt the va/mc of two and one. Yout* theory 
therefore, with patricidal hand, would annihilate 
the very feelings on which alone it depends.' 
" I then entreated M. to take a case, and com- 
pare 1 he influence of the two systems by bringing 






them to act upon it. 

« < I will,' said M. < We are told that the Duke 
< of Marlborough received a letter in an unknown 
<hand, assuring him that his life depended on 

* meeting the ^vriter of it in one of the aisles of' 

* Westminster Abbey. Now suppose the Duke to 
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have gone, And fhe rtilSan to have' rushed upoii 
him, and by threats of death to have extorted a 
solemn pron^se that he woidd deposit? a certain 
sum in the same spot at some future Hme^'-'Ought 
the Buketohave returned to deposit it? ttf^is 
case I would affirm, and you. Sir, will unite with 
me,* that although expediency should balance the 
pro and coafor ever, she would not arrivie at aso- 
lution. The Duke must^ accordingtoyourlheory,^ 
reason tiius: ^By going, I save^n^ Ufis^^ mA 
others, by taldng. my line of conduct,^ may, in si- 
milar circumstances^ save* theirs. Expediency 
therefore directs me to^ go.*— But, on the other 
hand, if I go, villsdny prospers, and the .success in 
this case may be the prdudeto unlimited "extern- 
tion. Expediency thercfore^-dfeects me- not to 
stir a step.'*' Thus would expediency undo witk 
one hand what she did with the other.' 

^ < But,* said I,. *^w«did an appeal to^his con- 
science in this casehare done mare for.rhim P? 

«' ' The moral instinct,' replied M. * would have 
instantly and powerfully tau^t <him, that he must 
not become a viHaia becajosehe had to deal with 
'-one.' 

* Tide Paky^s Moral PkUdsopHy J vol: u 
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" The Philosopher, because, as I suppose, he w 
beaten upon his own ground, whirled us aw; 
through ages, and over seas and continents, to tl 
schools of ancient Rome. ' Would you, Sir,' 1 
said, < thus discard the " utile'^ of the ancieni 
' which in fact answers to our expediency ?' 

" ' You would in vain,' replied M, ' shelter yo 
' system beneath a Pagan wing. I would not d: 
' card their ' utilej' but I would retain and impro 

* upon their '' honestum.^^ Those of your schc 
' have confessed that the errors to which a me 
^ calcula;tion of consequences leads, induced t 

* ancients to add the ** honestum.^^^ We may I 
' lieve. Sir, that had some of these philosophc 

* enjoyed a revelation to instruct and regulate t 
feelings, they would have matured the system 

< which they have scattered the rich seeds to p( 

< terity, and have planted a Roman soil witii Chr 

< tian virtues.' 

"The Philosopher had read enough Greek 
know that generals had gained almost as much i 
nown by a masterly retreat as by a successful co 
test. Having tried his strong hold, he therefo 
gave up the field, and skirmished with a few lig 

* Vide Pdey^s Moral Thilosophy^ voU %, 
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)ps, while the main body made away. One of 
last assertions, I remember, was, that there 
a 'fashion in eVery thing, and Philosophy must 
;ar the prevailing habit, or society wiil not re- 
ive her. Expediency is enthroned in the cabi- 
t, and she must be seated in the schools.' 
' 0, no. Sir !' said M. emphatically: * worlds 
ly die away, but Morality is as unchangeable. 
the God from whose mouth she proceeded, 
lere is a good old way in moraU, and I beseech 
u not to wander from it. Heaven gives us 
illy instincts, and we are glad to profit from 
im; it gives us moral instincts, and we must 
ide by them. Do not substitute arith^tic for 
ding, nor think things good only because yon 
n number tiieir excellencies, but because Ood, 
making in the heart, tells you that they are 
od.' 

You will observe, my dear Madam, as before, 
: this address was in many parts pnly appli- 
le to one who Itad a soul. The Philosopher, by 
not heeding it, convinced me that ke had none. 
indeed soon perceived his mistake, into whicli 
agitation of debate had, no doubt, hurried him, 
was silent— tha philosophy ofhia opponent was 
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any where but in his countenance — and we quitte 
the house. 

^< My beloved Madam^ /have never been a pi 
pil in the school of expediency. I love you an 
Emily, not because I counted your excellencie 
but because I felttbeni. I will learn bo other do< 
trine; for, when the powef to number shall deca; 
and only the balance of the sanctuary remain, y 
know of a love which never £uleth. Thus onl 
therefore,, can I be for ever 

CHAP. XV. 

I SHALL now follow our travellers through son 
more of their wanderings. 

M. to(^ an early opportunity of conveying Gu 
tavus to one* of those midnight orgies which ai 
celebrated in O. to the deities of dissipation.— 
stop for a moment to describe it, because posterii 
may be as curious to hear of these rites, as we a 
to inquire into the mysteries (^ the Dionysia ai 
of Fapbos« 
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It has been said, that-all the miracles which the 
Roman Catholics impute to their saints are borrow- 
ed from the fables of heathenism : there is also a 
curious resemblance in the two above-mentioned 
feasts of Greece and Rome to that of 0. which we 
are discussing. If to satisfy the God of Vineyards 
and the Goddess of Love, it is only necessary that 
throngs of imperfectly dressed women should be 
assembled ; that goblets of wine should crowd the 
tables J that the limbs of animals should 6e de- 
voured; that some should hymn the praise, and 
feel the inspiration ofiove and wine — take again, 
ye laurel and vine crowned deities, your stations 
on Olympus, and be assured that the votaries ye 
have lost In Naxos or in Paphos have built your 
altars in 0. 

Gustavua had been astonished, on entering this 
temple of pleasure, to find the multitudes by which 
it was peopled. « Those," said he, " who are all 
spirit (alluding, no doubt, to the winged inhabitants 
of Pandemonium) and who are all body, seem, in 
similar circumstances, to have a similar power of 

, contraction." He, at length, ventured to remon- 
strate with a transparent form., to whom he had 

' been introduced, upon the absurdity of some things 
he saw. — The person simpered an assent. — *' That 
N / 
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-others then,*' said he, continuing the conyersation 
<' should pursue and cultivate them, who thin] 
them right, is intelligible. But what are your mo 
tives for doing them r" 

" I always do what others doJ*^ 

"Gustavus turned to M. " Monboddo is right,' 
he said 5 " for we are told, that in countries when 
cocoa-nuts are found, those who collect them 
afraid to climb the slight branches on which the^ 
hang*, throw stones at the nwnkies which inhalH 
the trees, who return a shower of cocoa-nuts — ^fo 
this simple reason, that monkies always do tcha 
others do.^^ 

He had -sought a "refuge from the din of voices ii 
-a part of the room which was planted with tables 
at which usually four persons were seated. Eacl 
person held in his hand certain oblong papers 
mysteriously spotted, which he seemed to take u] 
for the very important purpose of laying dowi 
again. Their silence was almost without inter 
ruption ; but the faces of some of them, in whicl 
occasionally fatigue, anger, disappointment, an< 
avarice were painted— the cloud of the eye, th< 
curl of the nose, the storm of the brow, were suflB 
ciently expressive of the state of their minds. 

" If these persons had souls," said Gustavus 
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^ and consumed, as they seem to do, three hour» 
per diem of the twelve in this employment, what a 
curious article it would form in the book of final 
account ! * Iteniy One-fourth of life spent in watch- 
* ing painted papers. ' " 

The historian is privileged to comment upon the 
opinions of those whose history he writes.. I must 
observe, therefore, that I, who have in general a- 
profound respect for the' opinions of M. can never 
imagine that he measured the religious state of an 
individual by the digress of his hostility to a few 
particular amusements. Some amusements there 
are which fly in the face of religion ;— these M, 
treated as her enemies, and as his own. Others are 
only equivocal. They have little in their nature 
which piety condemns, but then their consequences 
are more or less formidable. Cards take their rank 
among these last. Now shall I be thought presump- 
tuous in attempting to supply a 'sort of rule by 
which such amusements may be tried? so that, whilst 
other legislators are hanging w quartering the 
vices of mankind, I may endeavour to convict those 
pleasures from which half these vices have sprung. 
Nothing paints so forcibly as contrast. Let me 
therefore, in order to condemn guilty amusements^ 
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point out such as it woxild be impossible to con" 
demn. 

If thiey are not easy of abuse 5^ — ^if the advan- 
tages they produce balance their mischiefs . when 
abused;— if their direct or chance expense does 
not break in upon our charities 5 — ^if they are not 
so closely allied to the amusements of the bad as 
to confound and incorporate men of the most op- 
posite sentiments 5 — ^if they have no tendency to 
wean society from more profitable employments 5 — 
if, lastly, they do not improperly encroach upon that 
brief period bestowed upon man to do the busi- 
ness of eternity : — ^if all this be true of any of them; 
I wiU say of him who uses such amusements, he 
Tnay be a Christian, and a very good Christian ; 
but the most distinguished Christian will need 
them the least. For he will seek his pleasures 
chiefly in the field of his duties 5 and though he 
suffers mere amusement, and is even thankful for 
that, as for every thing else, when it comes, will 
neither anxiously court it, nor repine at its absence, 

I suspect that the lovers of cards will not now 
be anxious to bring them to the bar of my judg^ 
ment. If I am thought too severe in wishing to 
rid society^ of this amusement, let ine add^as some 
mitigation of my offence, that I believe these im- 
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plements of idleness are often found in more con-^ 
scientious Rands than they deserve. If the thread- 
bare ailment is pressed upon us, that the state 
of society makes them necessary — ^I borrow the 
sentiment of theopposers of our poor-laws — ^^ De- 
stroy the poor-houses 5 and the poor^ having no pub- 
lic hand on which to- lean, will use their own;" Iir 
I%e manner I wouM say, Banish carS^ 5 and so- 
ciety, wanting a refuge for indolence and imbeci- 
Bty, may become active and intelligent. To make 
the idle Bappy, fs to cut off the only bridge by 
which they might return to the society of the wise 
and good. The present age, indfeed, according to 
my plan, must suffer by being robbed of tlieir 
crutch ; but, in consequence of it, the next age will 
perhaps walk alone. — I return to GustaTUs. 

M. had some difficulty in convihcrng hiin OitA 
fte was in a pikce of amusement. The " Dance of 
BeaW^ of Holbein rushed into his memory as he 
observed some of the ghosts which glided dowii 
the dance 5 nor could he comprehend the' texture 
of some of the female nerves of O. — ^whibh, too fee- 
ble for even the most quiet duties, seemed to re- 
joice in the heat of a furnace, the noise of a cata- 
ract, and the wild confusion of a field of battle^ 
Less than all this could he comprehend* how fbur 
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creatures could voluntarily nail themselves for a 
quarter ef the sun's daily course to the same sur- 
face of green cloth — could for that period contract 
with each other to abstain even from the appearance 
of an idea ; and welcome to their breast a thou- 
sand feelings which nothing but an exorcist could 
expel, — But I hurry on to a second anecdote. 

Some kind of pause had occurred in the quartette 

before their eternal " da capo" commenced, when 

one of its performers lifted a languid eye to the face 

of Gustavus : " You have lately come among us ?" 

'•Yes.'* 

" Do you like us r"^ — He did not wait for a re- 
ply — " Tin sage peuple^^* said he," on s* amuse si 
'' bien — on ne fait que s^amuser.'^ 

He resumed liis occupation, and Gustavu* stood 
wondering by what curious analysis an inordinate 
appetite for amusement was discovered to form a 
constituent part of " sagacity,'^ 

It was three days after this that he was walking ( 
, with M. in one of the most industrious streets of 
O. Several monkies were elevated on a stage, 
and, in spite of the example around them of men, .. 
horses, and asses, striving for their daily breadjr 
continued their fantastic gambols as though they ;^ 
alone had a charter to be indolent amidst a busy i 
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■-reation. The contrast between ttiem and the 
tustling citizena beneath, tlieir incessant antics 
ind absurdities, were not lost upon GuHtavns.— 
' Un sa^e peuple," siud he, " on s'amuse si bien— 
* on ne fait que s'amuser .'" — M, could not help 
smiting at these strange confirmations of his ' 
theorj. 



-Accident had, early in the morning, carried our 
traTellers to the Park which we formerly men- 
tioned. Gustavus was surpnsed to discover six 
Well-dressed men already in possession of one 
comer of it. Two of these, apparently much at 
their ease, held some kind of surreal apparatus 
in tiieir hands. Two others were obviously busy 
in adjusting the position of the remaining couple, 
»nd at length planted them vis-a-vis, in marble 
dignity, at tiie distance of fifteen paces. What 
'^m our hero's astonishment when he saw one of 
tltetwo last, as he imagined, passive creatures, with 
Unruffled nonchalance, level a huge pistol, and 
^hai^e it at the breast of hie companioB 1 It buss- 
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ed; the other fired, and the first fell. Immeduite- 
Ij one of tlie ^medical bystanders of whom Vc 
spoke, rushed upon him, and conveyed him in his 
talons to a carriage. The rest were speedily en- 
closed in other conveyances, and the party had va- 
ikished almost before the wonder ofGustavus al- 
lowed him to reach the spot. For a moment he 
stood petrified and speechless. 

M. heard him bursting from his trance by some 
broken phrases — ^ Thus to brave the Almighty's 
thunder — to stake eternity on the turn of a ball- 
to rush unbidden into the presence of God— t» 
ffing away the sold/ * 

"Do you remember,'* smd M.^^our definitios 
of an idiot ?" 

" As opposed to a madman,.^ answered Gusta* 
vus, " lie is a H^n who argues irrationally from s 
rational idea : he thinks himself, as he i»,^ a rnenH 
but acts like any other animal." 

« Did not I tell you that an acquaintance wift[^ 
this definition would iM of use to us ? Behold i 
the warlike animals of to-day the idiots of 0. 
These arc persons who know, that though with 
souls, they have bodies, and yet act, when the 
fight a duel, as though they had none.'^ 

'' I long," said Gusta^nis, "for a prcwf of this> 
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-as thinking, that if the notion of a God and an • 
aortal soul were removed, this practice was cal- 
ited to secure the rights, and polish the man- 
s of society.*' 

' What benefit then," asked M. " do yon con- 
re societyto derive from duelling?" 
■ One plainly," answered Gostavus — " I mean 
aration." 

• In general," said M. " the law in such cases 
i assist him. Itis true, however, thatthere are 
lations where the law does not interfere, and 
vliich, without some interference, the character 
-he injured person might sulier. NoW, thfen,in 
se you seem to think a man gains a ' reparation' 
challenging his enemy f" 
' I think so." 

' Let us examine this point.— ^ is injured by 
would his wrongs be repaired by A's proposing, 
J B'fl consenting, that each should leap the same 
»^ice i If, indeed, he could force B alone to 
te the leap, and the shoTtening another's life 
old lengthen his own, tiiis might be a sort of 
mpensation for his wrongs. Otherwise it is not. 
wides, suppose A, a.rector, to be of twice the 
lecific gravity, and half the muscular force of S, 
t» la but a curate, so that the leap which is easy 
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to the last breaks the bones of the first, A could 
scarcely be thought a gainer by the scheme. But 
this is parallel to the case where B is a much better 
shot than A." J 

" Before I can admit that the scheme of the pre- 
cipice is an exact parallel to that of the pistol,"^ 
answered Gustavus, " you must prove that the 
consciousness of a good cause would not steady 
the hand of Aj so as to ^ve him a manifest supe- 
riority." 

" Consciousness of haviwg a right cause mighf 
indeed," said M. "string his nerves; but doubt 
about the means he was employing to maintain it, 
would unstring them.' Besides, if B were a hack- 
neyed shooter, practice would give him more firm- 
ness than right would give to A. Nor is it proba- 
ble that any consciousness of wrong would most 
affect the worst of the two, because great oitenders 
are usually more at ease than small ones." 

" I see,'* said Gustavu&, " the conclusion to( ^ 
which you would come.*' |^ 

" Undoubtedly,'*^ answered M. "if our defini 
tion of idiotism be accurate, these men would ap^ 
pear to be as much idiots as a slobbered ehin, nn^W 
acre of face, and saucer eyes could make th 
Having bodies, and knowing they have them, i&e 
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as though they had none. In order to obtain 
laration' for one wound, tliey only expose 
nselves to another." 

If, however," said Gustavus, " you will not 
w the injured individual to gain any 'repara- 
' by calling out hia antagonist, you must ad- 
that tlie state is benefited by the chastisement of 
^linquent whom her (airs could not reach.'' 
By no means. In O. the laws provide a court 
onour, which is not employed, only because 
people think gunpowder a better measure of 
ts than laws. The state, tliercfore, in this case, 
cely needs any assistance. But more than this 
\e positively rejects this particular assistance, 
;nac ting laws against it." 
Why is this ?" 

Because the State is ill satisfied, that two of 
citizens sliall be exposed for an offence wliich 
r one can lia^e committed ; that lile should be 
angered fur an offence which, perhaps, scarcely 
ited a frown ; that individuals should snatch 
sword of Justice from public hands. This last 
action is paramount to every other. Admit 
ich is the principle of duelling], that every one 
r revenge what he deems hia own wrongs, every 
I's hand might be raised against his brother— 
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two centuries since ; when every sigh of her Prin- 
cesses was tainted with Geneva, and each Maid of 
Honour bad a court allowance of beef and brown 
stout for her breakfast. — ^This is not all — ^Duelling 
is to be considered as a penalty to which any man 
is subject who wounds the honour of another. It 
therefore supposes that delicacy of mind which you 
say it creates $ for without this the offence would 
not have been felt, and therefore the penalty not 
incurred. Judges and hangmen enftyrce laws, but 
they do not make them : in like manner duelling 
may enforce the laws of good breeding, but it can- 
not inake them." 

" But still," said G. " you allow that duelling 
diminishes the number of o^^nccs. which one man 
of O. would commit against Another ?" 

" Even that is doubtful. By giving them an ap- 
parent method of vindicating their rights, it makes 
them more absurdly jealous .of them; and they 
guard their dogs from insult with as much anxiety 
as their persons. Besides, as, amongst Christians, 
1*^ those who abstain from crimes rather on account 
Ip^. jjOf their consequences than from a hatred towards 
, the crimes themselves, acquire dishonourable and 
inercenary views of religion ; so those shapes of 

O. who do not insult other shapes of 0. only be- 

O 
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eause they must afterwards fight them, are likelj 
soon to become destitute of all kind and generous 
feelings, and therefore to quarrel more than ever." 

" But perhaps,'' said G. " I have considered 
duelling upon improper grounds — ^the men of O. d« 
not seek * reparation' from it." 

" You are right,'* answered M. " Even they arc 
not generally so absurd. Nor, whatever Mpnbod- 
do's theory may give you reason to suspect, is re- 
venge^ which, as Lord Bacon says, is ' triW justice, 
—the justice of monkies — always their object 5 but 
it is the good opinion of the world which they thus , 
seek ^ even in the cannon's mouth.' " 

" Is there no test," said G. " but being bullet- 
proof, to which characters could be brought ?" 

" The best expedient," replied M. " which could 
be employed would be, for the laws to give every 
aggrieved person a power of summoning a fixed 
number of unbiassed persons to decide upon his 
case, and to award th*^ compensation which would 
best repair his wrongs. My honour is blemished 
by you 5 but it is not in the power of gunpowder 
to restore it 5 for if it give me the reputation of 
courage, it cannot, perhaps, do away the imputa- j^ 
tion you have thrown upon me. But persons se* 
lected from the public would represent the public: 
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;heir voice would be the voice of the community ; 
md their opinion would decide a case which in ge- 
leral is miy matter of opinion. If, however^ 
hese people Jiad souls^ you see that no desire of 
:he applause of oth'icrs could arm them with pis- 
tols*" 

" No," answered Gustavus 5 " for such beings 
:o fight, would be to brave God through fear of 
aian." 

" These, therefore," said M. " would be the 
most criminal / but can any thing be so absurd as 
the duellist of O. ? He who thinks only of the bo- 
iy, exposes it to a contest in which every chance 
Biay be against him. He who calculates upon no 
life beyond this, yet stakes his only existence to 
procure the aj^lause of a few sh^tdows like him* 
self.** 



•»?• 



CHAP. XVII. 



DuR travellers had now searched almost every 
corner in O. for subjects of wonder, or for illus- 
trations of their theory. But there is something 
in the contemplation of folly and vice which dis- 
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tresses .a good mind. If men lored them lew 
themselves, they would be more aflReicted by them 
in others. Gustavus gave them successively a tear 
or a frown, as pity or disgust prevailed in his bo- 
som. — ^In addition to this — ad the storm which 
bruises the flower nourishes the tree— so absettccj 
which starves a weak affection^ had strengthened 
a strong one, attd Gustavus fejit every day a more 
anxious desire to return to Switzerland and Emi- 

M. found him one day with these verses in hit 
hand: 

'Tis memory says, that round thine eye 
Jn liquid lustre circling fly 

A thousand living rays 5 
Like as when round the pointed lance^ * 
In harmless eye-deceiving dance, 

The summer lightning idly plays. • 

And memory says, that on thy brow 
Is penciled 3uch a peaceful bow 
As oft bestrides the sky 5 

* T^his phenomenon is said to occur in samet 
southern climates. 
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Prophetic too it seems to say^ 

That many a holy happy .day 

Is promis'd to my Emily, 

Iseethee^ as the moon's pale beam 
Silvers the scarcely heaving stream, 

Count the slow waves which sullen breaks 
Or steal along th^ chequer'd isle, 
While meek Devotion's sainted smile 

Sits calmly on thine angel cheek* 

I see thee climb the rugged steep, 
Where poor Valette forgets to- weep, 

Cheer'd by thy pitying eye 5 
But never see that eye severe. 
To frown on woe, or chide the tear 

Of helpless, hopeless misery, / 

But why are these but memory^ s themes^ 
Of joys expir'd, but lingering dreams. 

The ghosts of what were mine ? 
In each low bell that strikes mine ear, 
A mournful voice I seem to hear,^' 

" Those joys no more are thine.*' 

2 
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But yield me to my native oaks, 

To laughing vallie^ bleached with flocks, 

To nature's ribs of stone ; 
Another touch shall wake the string. 
And sweetly Emily shilll sing, 

" Those joys are thine alone.'* 

<< I once remarked,'' said M. ^^ that it was not 
only sorrow which made a poet. But let me add, 
that poetry had some obligations to you for not 
prostituting it to any base employments. Love, 
when it borrows the aid of numbers, sometimes 
sings in strains fit only for the seraglio. — ^We are 
hot hoWever, to consider religion as an enemy to 
ehaste affections ;— it is not meant to destroy love, 
but to sanctify it. And the influence of modest 
love is reciprocal — ^it does not wditnd religion, but 
adorns it." 

" If," said GustavUs, " my poetry had taken a 
more questionable shape, you ought not to have 
wondered at it ; for who can breathe the air of 0. 
for sixty days, and not be corrupted by^it ? Who 
knows, indeed, but with a longer stay I may 
become a subject from which future Monboddo's 
may maintain the theory of their ancestors ?'^ 

" Do you then desire to go ?" siud M* 
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*« Ah ! jrield in«," he answered, " to my native 
oaks, To Jaughing vallies bleached" — <— 

*< We will go,'' said M. '' to-morrow* You can- 
not love St Foy httt&r than I do,*' 



4> 



CHAP. XVIIL 

If I marry Gustavus and Emily, it will be object- 
ed to me, that it is incredible a tale pf truth like 
mine should terminate like a novel. But it is to 
be observed, that nature will sometimes clash with 
the novelist, whatever industry the latter may 
employ to keep her at a distance. 

If my readers, however, are offended at my thus 
treading in the iron rail-way of the writers of fie- 
tion, I am about to take a flight, which will con- 
vince them I am as eccentric as they could wish 
me to be. I request then all those who have fol- 
lowed me thus far, at once to quit every thought 
«f the voyage, the meeting, and the altar ; and to 
hurry onward with me to that point in the vale of 
life where Gustavus and Emily found themselves 
after some years. 
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tiie invaders, that the best Christian is ever tiic:^ 
best patriot ; and St. Foy wrote in blood the so- 
lemn truth, that there is no rampart like the breasts 
ef a free people. 
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NOTE A, PAGE 84. 

:s, and some other affirmations that follow, 
appear so questionable to those who are not 
acquainted with this subject, that it has been 
^t necesBarj to produce some of the autiio- 

on which they are founded. The important 
belonging to tliis traffic, may be found clearly 
ibly stated in a pamphlet entitled, " The 

of the Question." Printed for Hatchard, 
idily. 

NOTE B, PAGE 84. 

CE capital employed in the Slave Trade doea 
it the utmost, amount to more than 1,1£B,625(. 
ich is not one thirty-fourth part of the average 
al employed in the exports of the country.*^ 
of the Question, page 34, Sd edition. 
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NOTE C, PAGE 84. 

" The profits of the negro traffic are universa 
allowed to be extremely uncertain. But the retur 
even in the most advantageous transactions, ; 
more slow than those of the most distant brand 
of foreign trade. The Slave Trade, therefc 
draws that part of the national capital which itc 
ploys to the occupation of all others most uncert 
and productive of most remote benefits. T 
other branches of our traffic are infinitely m 
sure, and possess the advantage, most of all c 
ducive to the public g()od, that of much quicker 
turns." State of the Question, page 34. — To t 
it might be added, that the capital employed in 
Jamaica trade does not in its average profits | 
duce more than four per cent. Jam. Report, 
1805. 

NOTE D, PAGE 85. 

These facts are unquestionable : 1. That 
Aiiican trade does not employ one sixtieth of' 
tonnage. 2, That it does not employ one tw 
third part of our seamen. 3. That the avei 
foreign trade of Great Britain employs morel 
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- nage in the proportion of 50 to 30 according to the 
capita! employed, than the Slave Trade. 4. That 
the mortality of seamen employed in tiie Africanv 

~^ commerce is greater in tlie proportion of 8 to 1 than 
that in the direct West India trade, ivlucb, next* 
to the Slave Trade, is the most unwholesome in 
the universe. And yet this trade is the nursery 
of the British liavy. Vide State of the Question, 
p. 39, 40, Sk. ; Report of Committee, 17B9 ; Clark- 
Bon's liOtters, Part II. 

NOTE E, PAGE 85. 

It is plain, from a confflderation irftheretmTia 
<^ deaths, births, and importations, in the islands- 
of Jamaica, Barbadoes, &c. that there is in 
all an access of births above' the deaths at this 
present moment ; so tliat if tlie trade were tw 
cease immediately, the stock of the islands would, 
not onlymaintunitself, but increase. How much< 
greater would be the increase,^ if the proportion^ 
of females were greater to that of males (which. 
I would soon be the case if no fresh importations- 
|.took place) ; and if, by an inability to purchaser- 
Lit should become the interest of the planters tj> 
Ttireed! 

r 
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<^ Some islands, even now, are well known to 
require no supply whatever, and to trust entirely 
to the natural meaAS of increasing their stock.% 
Vide State of the Question, p. 44, 46. 
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TO THE 

CHURCH OP ENGLAND. 

i 

With filial reverence I presume to lay upon 
your altar, the following little history, trusting 
that it naay serve to remind your enemies of some 
of your excellencies, and your friends of the du* 
ties which a good Churchman owes to himself^ ta 
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his Church, to his Country^ and to his God. ' 

I am, &c.^ * 
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PREFACE 



TO THE 



FIFTH EDITION. 



Tme Author of this little work cannot persuade 
himself to give another edition of it to the public, 
-without addressing a few words to its readers. 

In the first place, he feels it incumbent upon 

him to exp)*ess his gratitude to those who have cha- 

. ritably overlooked its numerous defects, and have 

called upon him, in the space of a few months, for 

five considerable editions. ' 

Secondly, he has to thank those who Have can- 
didly reviewed his work, and enabled him there- 
by to correct a part, at least, of its faults, and thus 
to present each successive edition to the public 
"with less glaring deficiencies than before. 

And thirdly, he has to express his thankfulness 
to the harsher critics of^this little performance, for 
having, by the conflicting nati|Fe of their charges, 
supplied him in the pages of one party, with abon- 
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dant weapons to repel the assaults of another. It 
may not be known to any large proportion of his 
readers, that this little book, instead of being re- 
ceived in its proper character as * the portrait of 
a good pastor of the Church of England,'.- has been 
considered by some as a work of a polemical na- 
ture. Yet, as if to manifest the injustice of such 
suspicions, opposite parties have detected in it the 
most opposite and incongruous intentions. It has 
been deemed by some, a ' masked' attack upon 
dissent; and by others, which is by far more won- 
derful, a^ masked' attack upon the establishment. 
Tlie following passages, for exapiple, aj-e extract- 
ed from two Reviews, one professedly conducted 
by Dissenters,* and the other purporting to be con- 
ducted by Churchmen.t 

" We soon (says the first of these critics,) per- 
ceived the author to be ze^ilously attached to the 
Established Church."— Again, " his object S0014 
became evident-r-to defend the national Church.'* 
Again, ^' It (the Velvet Cushion) is a * maskefP 
battery, which^ unprovoked, has opehed its fires 
alike upon enemies andneutrals^^upon all, in fact, 
without the pale of an endowed establishmei^t.'* 

• * 

* The EcketicMev. fcTfte -Bnttsfe Cfitie^ ' 
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*^ Against the author of this work, (says the * 
.other -critic) be he who he may, we prefer the ac- 
cusation of insidiously sacrificing the general cha- 
racter of that church which he .professes to de- 
fend," &c.— And again, 

"Wei should have held its unknown author in 
muth higher estimation, had he boldly declared 
his design, and had he not, under the 'mask^ of 
iEiffection and love, aimed a blow at that very 
church which he professes to venerate.'* 

Now, it is impossible that both the imputations 
contained in these extracts should be true, and the 
author ventures confidently to deny the truth of 
either. He is neither the ' masked' enemy of the 
establishment, nor the ' masked' enemy of dissent 
-*-but is the open and ardent champion of the one, 
and the open, though he would hope, tolerant and 
candid expositor of the defeats of the other. 

That some of those, however, who differ from 
the Church of England^ should discover in this 
, little volume what appears to them just subject of 
complaint, the author does not wonder. Strong 
attachment to a particular system is apt to render 
anen unduly jealous of any opposition to it. He 
has, however^ the satisfaction to knpw, that his 
judgment upon particular evils in the dissenting 
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system has been sanctioned by the opinion of some 
respectable members of that body — and that somii 
persons, halting between the establishment and 
dissent, have been led by this little work to fix on 
the side of the fornfien He earnestly prays that 
the number of these converts may be multipiiedr; 
and that the good and wise of all classes may fi- 
nally rally round the banner of the establishment, 
and in het ranks, fight the battles of religion against 
the iarmies of infidelity and worldliness. 

That any Churchman should discover in this 
volume grounds to suspect the author's attachment 
to the Church of England, is truly astonishing to 
him. But from the testimonies to the spirit at 
least of this little book which he has received from 
some of those highest in Church and State, he is 
inclined to hope that such suspicions are the feel- 
ings of an individual, not the opinions of a body^ 
. As the third edition of this work, with the name 
of its author prefixed, had been published ten days J 
before the appearance of the critique in which.that 
imputation is contained, the charge of hostility to 
the Church of England was not directed against , 
an anonymous and unknown writer, but against a 
nian profesnedly devoted to her service, and in-^ 
trusted by her with an office of no light importance 
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an3 responsibility. 'When, therefore, he is thus 
publicly charged with making himself one of a 
party, and with arrogating to himself peculiar and 
.exclusive titles, he would humbly ask for a single 
"proof of these allegations, in his conversation, in 
his ministry, or in his writings. 

-When, also, it is intimated, that he is among 
those who have forsaken their parochial duties for 
the prosecution of other general objects, he thinks 
it right to answer, that in tlie space of three years, 
he has not been absent more than three Sundays 
from the pulpit of his vicarage. He presumes also 
generally to state, that he knows no party but that 
of tlie Church of England, and admits no duty to 
be so imperative with regard to himself, as the in- 
struction and guardianship of that family and pa- 
rish which it has pleased God to commit to his 
charge. 

It remains only for tlie author to apologize for 
thus speaking of himself. But he felt it due to his 
readers, to his own character, and to a large parish 
whose judgment of their minister might be misled 
by such representations, to state, tliat in supposing 
him to be an ardent friend of the establishment, no 
one is deceived — that he is, in ti-uth, its fond ad- 
inirer--^he anxious, thougli humble defender of 
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its doctrines and dicipline— ^that he most joyfully 
lives in its communion— and that upon a dying 
bed he expects and desires, tlirough the mercy of 

God, to say, with old Herbert, when asked in 
what prayers they should supplicate for Kimr— 
*' Give me (said he) the prayers of my mother, the 
Church — ^ther-e are none like her's.*' 
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VELVET CUSHION. 



CHAPTER •!. 



The Vicar of a small parish church, whose turrets 
nodded over one of the most picturesque lakes ef 
Westmoreland, although no believer in necroman- 
cy, stood aghast one day at perceiving the increas- 
ed bulk of his velvet cushion. Few men could 
have better pretensions- to be intimately acquainted 
with this throne of theology than himself* He had 
pressed with a succession of excellent sermons* 
for five and thirty years, that side of it which was 
now uppermost. And he was scarcely less fami- 
liar with the other side. For on his first institution 
to the livings he had, in the true spirit of economy, 
used that face which was worst for upwards of ten 
years. But when his zeal had actually beaten a 
hole in it, the dignity of the establishment demand- 
ed a change ; and this brought the other side into 
use. Nor was it merely a sabbatical intercourse with. 
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Die cushion which had g;iven him this intimate 
k nowledge of it. His attention, since the moment 
of his induction to the vicarage, had been particu- 
larly drawn to it by many current rumours in the 
parish. It was reported, for instance, to be one of \ 
the oldest cushiony in the three kingdoms. It had 
certainly afforded a resting place to the divinity 
of fifteen or twenty of his predecessors in the vi- 
carage. Nor had even they known it in the earliest 
stages of its ecclesiastical career. Report said 
that it had seen many vicissitudes, and travelled 
through successive ages— that it had been swept by 
the tunic of a Pope's nuncio— had descended to the 
pulpit of one of the first puritans — ^had been expell- 
ed by some of the Cromwellites, as an impious ad- 
junct to the simplicity of primitive worship — ^had 
risen again with the rising fortunes of the monar- 
chy—and, after many chances and changes, had 
climbed the mountains of Westmoreland, to spend 
^e years of its grand climacteric in the quiet and 
unambitiotts pulpit of the vicarage. Now, as oftr 
vicar was somewhat of an antiquarian, all these ru 
mours iiyrested the cushion with inconceivable dig 
nity in his eyes. He considered it as a sort 
monarch in retirement. He never touched it 
without feeling himself can-ied back into the inos 
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remote periods. He would often display it with a 
smile of triumph to his clerical visitors, whose lar- 
ger benefices were, in his view, but a poor compen- 
sation for so splendid a possession. And this he 
continued to do, though he rarely succeeded in 
creating any other surprise in his auditors, than 
that the parish should not be liberal enough to find 
him abetter. Being moreover a thinking man, he 
would often philosophise over his cushion: and 
mai'vel wliat effect the same number and variety 
of sermons which had been delivered in its pres- 
ence would have produced upon the mind of a sen^ 
tient being — which of the systems, all equally in- 
different to the cushion he would have embraced — 
whether he would have settled down, as the vieap 
deemed he ought, into a sound churchman, or 
whether, amidst conflicting opinions, he would, like 
a vessel amidst contending tides,^b&ve been left a» 
neutral and motionless as the cushion itselfi. *'0 1^^ 
he would add," that I could but see the history of 
my cushion.'* And as he began to fall into that 
common infirmity of age, the recurring often to a 
few darling topics, his neighbcmrs were compelled 
to hear the wislv pretty often repeated. I mention 
this circutttstance as tending, perhaps, in some 
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measure, to explain its present mysterious expan« 
eion. But to return to our history. 

Putting these various circumstances together, I 
may surely venture to repeat the assertion^ that 
few divines could have better pretensions than our 
venerable vicar to be acquainted with their cush- 
ions. Neither time, nor opportunity, nor impor- 
tunity, had been wanting for the fullest scrutiny of 
its shape, bulk, and complexion. Whence«then, 
could the aforesaid expansion of the cushioif arise P 
He put on his glasses, then rubbed his eyes, and 
then the glasses themselves-^but, he still saw his 
old friend with a new face. Conceiving, however? 
that his eyes and glasses, however long and confi- 
dently trusted, might not, after all, be infallible— « 
conceiving in short, any thing more probable than 
the mutability of his immutable cushion, he resolv- 
ed to bring it to the test of another sense. What, 
then, was his confusion and dismay, when having 
put his hand on it, instead of finding it yield, as 
usual to his touch, he felt some resistance to his 
pressure. Here was indeed, cause for teiTor. He 
absolutely started back. It happened unfortunate- 
ly, to be verging towards November, and the fifth 
of that terrible month at once arose, like an appa« 
rition, before him, A rumour had lately reached 
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him, that the Catholics were petitioning our good 
old king for emancipation ; but what if they were 
secretly taking a more summary method for the ac- 
compli^ment of their wiahea. What, if instead 
of filling cellars with combustible, their scheme 
should be to cram velvet cushions with themi 
What, if the very instruments of ecclesiastical dig- 
nity and Usefulness were now to be converted into 
'^struments of assasBinatlon ! Whatif every true 
son of the Church was designed, at somepvenmo" 
inent, at some critical conjuncture, perhaps in the 
precise act of praying for Church and King, to re- 
ceive the contents of his cushion in his bosom. — 
Horror, doubt, suspicion, the pride of discovery, 
the fancied smell of gun-powder, the fear of a pre- 
mature explosion were almost too much for the old 
gentleman. Such a trembling of nerves — such a 
Tevulsion of blond to the heart, he had scarcely ev- 
er experienced before. As his system, however be- 
gan to recover, he discovered somewhat less ground 
for alarm. But, whether his suspicions might be 
well or ill founded, nothing appeared to be of such 
importance as investigation and secrecy. His res- 
olution, therefore, vras soon taken. In the dusk 
fd* the evening he mustered courage to enter the 
church alone, to seize the supposed organ of con* 
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spiracj, and to carry it to his own study. B«t^ 
when there, what was to be done with it ? There | 
was one bosom which shared all his joys and sor- j 
rows. He had a wife who was the pillar of his lit- i 
tie fabric of worldly comforts. Their two heads, ] 
laid together, rarely failed to hit upon a contri- I 
\ance for every daily emergency ; and at length, ' 
after -a much longer conference than usual, it was 
resolved, at once and heroically, to unbowel the 
cushion. The solemnity may be conceived with 
which the aged couple seated themselves to the 
task of ripping up their velvet fiiend, with a view 
of tearing from the womb those plots on which the 
destiny of the nation might be suspended. But 
how shall 1 describe the amazement and the joy 
with which he, and therefore she, saw inscribed at 
the head pf a large roll of paper, which soon met 
tlieir eager eyes, — '' my own history.'* It scarce- 
ly occurred to ^our ecclesiastic, that velvet cush- 
ions cannot ordinarily either think or write — ^for / 
having just begun to study the new system ofedu- k 
cation, he did not know to what perfection it i(g 
might have been suddenly brought. Nor did it at 1,^ 
all occur to him^that his above mentioned philoso- w^ 
phisings on the cushion had been often listened to I (|, 
with profound attention by a thin, queer, ill-look- |c^ 
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ing, dirty, retired sort of a man in ihe liest vill&ge, 
wha was said by the country folks to be either a 
conjureror an author. The wish of his heart was 
granted to him — ^the history of his velvet cushion 
' — «nd little reckoned he whence it came, or who 
was the historian. Another candle was instantly 
iighteil, his glasses polished, the sofa wheeled near- 
er to t!ie fire, and he began to read the memoir 
which follows. 



CHAPTER, n. 

.The first place in which I remember to have 
seen the light was in the shop of an upholsterer in 
" Fleet-street, in the days of bloody Queen Mary.— 
; You, Sir, who feel something, though I rejoice to 
I say little, of the ravages of time in your own per- 
son, (the old lady, notwithstanding, die qualifying 
word ' little,' looked somewhat grave and angry,) 
can easily believe that I have lost so much of -my 
original dignity. I was then as splendid as gold 
and tassels could make me. Several of my spe- 
cies lay near me, and none of them less magnifi- 
cently caparisoned than myself. Of these, alas, 
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I soon lost si^t. They have long since fallen be- 
fore that besom which sweeps the high and the low, 
the velvet and the serge, into one indiscriminate 
grave. I soon heard myself destined by the mas- 
ter of the ware-house, ta the pulpit of a great 
church in the metropolis, and thither I was, next 
day, transported in a coach. And here. Sir, I beg 
to observe, that I was not always able to write my 
own history. In fact, when I entered the church, 
nothing could be more ignorant than myself. I 
had heard only the conversation of the manufacto- 
ry. But my new circumstances gave me great 
advantages. It soon oc.ciUTed to me, that in so 
busy a world, even a cushion could not be meant 
to be idle As my nature, therefore, unfitted mc 
for action, I determined to give myself wht^ly to 
thought and speculation. You, Sir, who both think 
and act, will not despise those wha do only the 
former. The Arabs, indeed, as I have heard, when 
they take a prisoner, always first ask him wliat he 
can do ? And when a French Seavan,. whom they 
caught, hoping to escape manual drudgery, told 
them in reply, that he was accustomed only to 
sedentary pursuits — they, by way of turning him 
to account, actually tarred and feathered him, and 
set him to hatch e^s. But Arabs are bai-bariahs, 
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and in mj native country I could not fear any sueh 
indignity. But te return— if my nature disposed 
me to thought, so did my circumstances. From 

^ the Pisgah of the pulpit I have seen most of the 
great men of succesive ages, whom, piety, custom^' 
■accident, or their wives, have brought to church. 
In the eame commanding situation, I have heard 
all the best preachers of three centuries. Thus 
all the grand questions in religion and morality, 
And -by dint of fasts and thanksgivings, in politics, 
have been submitted to ray consideration. And 
when conveyed for warmtli during the week, from 

' the pulpit to the vestry, I have heard all sorts of 
questions discussed in .all sorts of tempers, by all 
sorts of men. The clerks, sestons, and pew-open- 
ers, also a class of persons falsely tliou^t to have 
little to do with the affairs of the church, except to 
iake one fee for burying the dead, and sometimes 

I another for digging them up again, have given me 
much information. They play^ Indeed, inferior 
parts in the ecclesiastical drama; but as fer as 
iree and fluent elocution goes to form an actor, 
.tiiey have probably few superiors. Amidst such 
privileges, I trust I have not been altogether idle. 
And if yflta are curious to see the result of my 
tueditations, and to compare them with ■ your own. 
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you have now the opportunity. The paper in 
vour hands contains an account of much that I 
have heard and seen, with my own comments 
upon it.' 

*' Was there ever such a treasure, iny love," 
said the old gentleman. She could think of no 
such treasure except, indeed, the aged vicar him- 
self. It was not that she had the same instinctive 
and antiquarian attachment for the cushion with 
himself 5 but she had taught herself pretty much 

to love whatever he said. Indeed, fifty years of 
intimate communion were not likely to leave much 
difference of taste. Perhaps, with the exception 
of two habits of the good vicar, there was scarce- 
ly an act of his life to which she could not recon- 
cile herself. The habits which I mean, were oc- 
casionally smoking a single pipe ; and sometimes, 
though very rarely indeed, preaching a borrowed 
sermon. Tlie truth, as to these points, was, she 
could ill endure that a mouth, ordained to be the 
channel of his own kindness and wisdom, should 
be degraded into, either a mere conveyance of ^ 
smoke, or of the thoughts of other people. As to 
other things, they were like the strings of twe| 
finely tuned instruments brought into contact- 
touch the one, and the other vibrated. I have al|| 
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^s been deeply interested in this aged couple, 
the world are delighted to watcli the young as 
Y grow "up together. To me it is not less de- 
itful io see the old wear off together-— to see 
► creatures, of distinct tempers and passions, by 
rees, nvelting in to .one — ^to see how happy those 
|r be, who habitually prefer the happiness of an- 
er to their own — ^to see, finally, real love, lite a 
»rer blooming amidst ruins, surviving the vigour 
the body, and all those attractions on which it 
bought to depend. Some fanciful writer has 
Lgined that mankitid fall from heaven in pairs ; 
[ that, unless the right p^ir meet again after 
ir descent, they cart neither of them be happy, 
his be true, I should certainly imagine that this 
lerable couple dropped from the skies togeth- 
at all events, they will, I doubt not, together 
end the skies. But as they will frequently ap^ 
.r in the course of this history, the reader may 
ge of all these things for himself. In the mean 
,e i proceed to another chapter. 
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CHAPTER in. 



The old gentleman then having put both body 
and mind into the attitude of attention, and heard 
yviih. laudable patience and*forbearance9 a caution 
Trom his careful lady against hurting himself by 
reading too loud, read on as follows : 

'' As I said, Sir, I was now the cushion of a 
Catholic cliurch, and I assure you that I soon felt 
all the benefit of my recent consecration and pe- 
culiar appointment. A good Catholic treats even 
his cushion with reverence. Indeed, J had some 
reason to suspect, that an old woman of the con- 
gregation considered me either as the relic of a 
Saint, or as the Saint himself suffering under some 
especial penance. For certain it is, she often ap- 
proached me with crosses and genuflections.^ — ^But - 
Sir, Pope^:y possessed some more substantial and 
general claims upon my regard, than those founded 
upon the honors it conferred on myself. When I 
looked around on the edifice into which I was in- 
troduced, I was at once awed, and delighted. The 
vast Gothic arches^ the solemn light, the general] 
air of majesty, all ins{Hi*ed the most lofty ideas ofi 
the Being to whom the temple was dedicated,— i 
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And here, Sir, as I am likely to say a few hard 
things of Popery presently, I wish by way of set 
off, to remind you good Protestants, that you owe, 
to Popery almost every thing that deserves to be 
called by the name of a Church. I have heard you,. 
Sir, who ought, I am sure, to read nothing in vain,, 
read very emphatically a brief for the repair of a. 
Church originally built by Papists, which even 
with the ocW skpeiice slipped in by yourself for 
t^e reputation of the parish, did not collect above 
nine pence. I have sometimes thought, that if 
Protestantism had been the first faith of the coun- 
try, and the present niggardly spirit as to public 
edifices had prevailed^ you must all have been- 
field preachers for want of a Church to preach in* 
But to return^ Sir^ I soon discovwed that, after 
admiring the inagnificence of Popery, my topics of 
admiration were nearly exhausted. ,1 no sooner 
hteard parts of the Bible than I began to compare 
them with what I saw and heard around me. And 
I need nnt tell you. Sir, that the Bible and Popery 
do not very strictly harmonize.. I saw an endless 
round of childish ceremonies — water said to 
cleanse from sin-r-unctioiv that at once prepared 
the sinner, for heaven-^relics of the cross which 
put together, were twice as big as the cross itself 
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could have been — ^figures of saints said to have 
fallen from heaven, but carved (as I heard the 
<ilerk say) about fifty ^ears before, out of the rem- 
nants of an old pew — ^images said to open their 
eyes, to cure diseases, to send victory, aiid so on 
—but all of which J I who was in the secret, knew 
to have been created by a neighbouinng jiDiner. — 
All this, howe^r, though bad enough, was not the 
worst. X actually saw the priest hold up a piece 
of bread which he affirmed to be Christ, and all 
the people fell down and worshipped it. . As to 
much that I heard, I have thought it an implicit 
duty to forget it as soon as possible. Exceptions, 
indeed, there were. But, too often, I heard little 
but certain maxims and histories, of no authority 
or use, which they called traditions. Sometimes 
these were exchanged for fabulous histories of the 
very Saints I have mentioned as having been man- 
ufactured by a neighbouring joiner. Sometimes 
also, I heard the duty of penance, of worshipping 
the Virgin, of burning and pinching men* into or- 
thodoxy, and of confession to the priest. As to 
this last duty, I observed j that what many seem to 
think a part of it was most rigidly perfonnedf 
namely, the statement which the cohfessionist gave 
of his own excellencies. I heard much also of ab-^ 
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solution 5 aiid especially remember the man who 
bought at a high pricej from the Pope's nuncio, ab- 
solution for three months in advance from whatever 
sin he might commit; and in virtue, of his licence, 
' before the expiration of the patent, robbed this 
very nuncio of all he had pilfered by the sale, of 
this 'and many other absolutions.* I heard oc- 
casionally also, from a neighbouring court, what 
was still more terrible—- the crackling of faggots, 
arid the groans of heretical victims. But, Sir, as I 
do not love finding fault, I will here stop, confes- 
sing, however, that I sincerely partoqk in the 
joy expressed by the old Clerk, who, though he 
called himself for cohvenieiice a Papist, during 
this bloody reigri, was nevertheless too conscious 
of his heresy, not daily to expect suspension by 
one of his own beli -ropes— when told, by the 
verger, that the Queen was dead. I love Royalty? 
and dp not mean to judge her as an individual. 
The religion of her Royal Father was certainly 
not such as to recommend his mode of faith to 
her. Persecution also was the fashion of the day. 
Moreover, she was a woman of weak understand- 
ing in the hands of crafty Priests. In shor^ I 
heartily h(q)e that her Majesty had some better 

C 2 
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excuses to offer than you zealous Protestants havB 
discovered. But, as I said, I rejoiced she was gone 
and unfeignedly hoped Popery wduld be buried ia 
the giave with her. 

Here the venerable reader laid dowu the manu- • 
script ; and she whose oracle he was, laid down 
her work to listen to his observations uponlt^- 
He took oft* his spectacles, that not looking outl 
wards, he might, as it were, s0e inwards the better, 
placed his right hand upon the Bible which lay oa 
his table, as afraid, in his argument of letting it go 
—and thus began. 

" I think, my dear," he said, " it ift difficult to 
speak too ill of popery as a religion.'* 

" I should think it is, mv love," she answered. 

" It was once,** he added, " superstitious, for- 
mal, cold, and cruel. Above all, it did not* teach 
men to fix their hopes and affections upon that Sav- 
iour who has been, my love, all our hope for near 
fifty years." The mention of these fifty years 
would have insured her assent to a far more ques- 
tionable proposition. 

" And, then,'* said he, " the errors of the church 
were perpetuated by their own practices. The 
blessed book," and he raised his hand, and rever- 
ently brought it down agaiu upon the sacred vol- 
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ume as he spoke, " thia blessed book, wliich 

would have corrected the evil, was kept out of 

f sight. They were sick, and would not let the 

physician prescribe for them," 
Jl *' T^at, my dear," said the old lady, whose 
" ilioughts were instantly turned by the word *phy- 
t. siciaii' to a little arguinent between them the day 
' before, on the subject of a complaint of his own, 
«' that my dear, is the fault of some better men 
tliair themselves." 

" Now," added he, pretending hot to notice her 
<' remark, " a consequence of this wa^, that the dis- 
[ ease continually gained ground." She still apply- 
ing the remark nearer home, fetched a deep sigh. 
*' Hence," he added, '| an evil once introduced 
into the system was never got rid of. Still, while 
I condemn the religion, I cannot but love many 
of the professors of it. There are few authors 
-whom I redd with greater delight, as you know, 
' than Pascal and Fenelon. The one is all reason 
and the other all love." 

*' How happened it, my dear," she asked, " that 
such men as these never discovered the defects of 
tlieir religion i*" . 

" They never suffered themselves," he answered 
*' to look at its defects. Their unbounded rever- 
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cnce for the Priest did not permit them to use 
their own judgment, in opposition to hi^." Her 
own unbounded reverence for one particular 
Priest made this answer at once intelli^ble and 
decisive with the old ladj. He added, <* I feel 
disposed to condemn the temper of the present 
age as it respects Popery in two points. In one 
p'arty, there is too little dislike of the religion.'* 

** In another, too little charity for some of those 
who hold it. I acknowledge, for instance, that 
Popery has some ihings in it not likely to insure 
loyalty for a protestant sovereign, or patriotism *j 
to a heretical country. But still 1 believe there 
are many papists both loyal and patriotic. Their 
very refusal to* take our oaths, inclines me to hope i< 
that they Respect an oath. And their refusal te M^ 
part with any title of their own faith for a desira- I'' 
ble end give3 some promise, I think, that they will \^ 
not maintain that faith by wrpng means." 

" Would you, then ,'* she asked, " have voted ^^ 
for Catholic emancipation ?*' 

*' The country,'* he answered, " has nothing ei-^ 
ther to hope or fear from my vote. And in this in- 
stance, as in all others, I rejoice that she has wif 
counsellorSi. But this I will say to you," and smilj 
ing, as if at an old friend, <^ to tiiy cushion hei 
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who has lislened to all my poor sayings, with ex- 
tfp.ordinary patience for above half a century,— 
tliat, whilst I like the concessions, I tremble at the 
ground on whidi the Catliolics ask them. They 
claim them as a right 5 and I could gr^nt.them on- 
ly as a favour 5 and, therefore, under present cir- 
cumstances, not at all. Admit them to be a right, 
and theCatholics have the same right to ask for a 
Popish King and Church. Consider them as a fa- 
vour, and then we may stop at the point of danger. 
And sure I am, my love, I should not be so anx- 
ious to discover that point as to be likely to stop 
too soon. Governments may easily be too sharp 
sighted in discovering the limits at which tolera- 
tion should cease. This error I would anxiously 
^void. I desire to see the edifice of our constitu- 
tion last as long as the rocks by which we are 
iurrpuhded ; a;nd, for this purpose, I would in- 
Jcribe on its walls the sacred name of that ' Chari- 
tj^ -whidk ' never failethJ ^* 

^' But, my dear, do you not think the character 
rfPopery improved?*' 

;.7<,* Not so much as I had hoped. There is how- 
i8|^, one circumstance which promises a great 
jiprovement in our own country— I mean the 
liiversal diffusion of the Bible. It is like letting 
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in the sun upon the owls and bats. Popery has per^^ 
haps, too much affinity with the corruption of our. 
nature to die a natural death, but, I begin to h^t 
it may be suffocated by the Bible.^' 

" Suppose, my love,'' said the old lady, to whom 
the mere name of the Bible always suggested heir 
own duties with regard to it, " we now read our 

♦ * ■-1. 

own chapter and go to bed." They did read their 
chapter, and rose from it, as I have' heard theif | 
say they always did, loving God and one another i 
even better than they did before. 






CHAPTER IV. 



The next morning our aged minister rose early, 
perhaps the reader may think, immediately re^i 
his seat with the darling niahuscript in hi^ faanL 
But no. It was a rule with him always to follsw 
iipl his morning petitions to his Father in HeKvi 
by Resuming the study of that blessed book wi^ 
which lie had closed the day. After this he 
togetlier his small circle of grey-headed seryal 
to join him in devout supplication for blessings' 
on his family and upon the world. Then he 
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fasted. Then, chiefly^ though not exclusively, by 
devout reading, he laid up materials for the seV- 
mon pf the next Sunday. Then he visited, per- 
iraps, some cottages in his village, instructed the 
ignorant, rebuked the careless, or bound up the 
wounds of the broken hearted; and taught thenj, 
without appealing to his own case, though no wie 
who saw hint could help making th^ application, 
liow * happy is tlife people who have the Lord * for 
their God*' — I will not say, however, that Jie did 
not shorten some of his other emplayments, and 
particularly a little argument with a farmer about 
the exact amount of his tithes, to return to the man- 
uscript. A.t length the venerable couple seated 
themselves, much in the same form as before, and . 
lie began to read. 

^'The Clerk,* Sir, had no sooner shaken hsinds 

with the Verger, and both with the Beadle, than 

tjiey all hobbled to the belfry, seized^ as by a sort 

fif iinpulse, all the ropes, and shook with the notes 

©f acclamation every stone- in the steeple; lam 

n^dllipg to hope it was not so much because they 

fhfui lost the old Queen, as because they had got a 

>||civ one. However that might be, all the churches 

[lowed our example. It was a sort of general ju- 

ij^ee* Tlie ceremony of a coronation was almost 
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X- superfluous 5 for the queen. was already enthrcmed 

i in the hearts of the people. Indeedy it was next t9 

a miracle, what with bonfires and fireworks^ that 

the people in their zeal for church and queen^ did 

h not fire all the churches in the country, and bum 

? the Queen in her bed. And now,; Sir, let mc tieli 

you of my good fortune. The queen* lierself, with 

f her Court, came to that very church of which I had ^ 

the* honour to be the Cushion, to give thanks for the 

rescue of herself and, country. I believe such a Te 

Deum was scarcely ever sung. Gratitude, love, 

loyalty, * bowed the heart of the people as the heart 

of one man,' 

" O," said our old divine, " how I sKould have rer 
joiced to have been there !" 

" I rejoice, my love," said the old lady, who saWj 
at a glance, that he could not have been .both' 
church with the QuQen, and in the vicaragp m 
herself, " lean truly say, that you were notthere*^ 
He resumed his reading. 

'I will not detain you. Sir, with minutely 8 
ting the occurrences of the day. The Quee 
think, must have learned two lessons— to value 
love of her people^ — and to feel how strong a 
^and how sure a way to that love, are dupplie 
the profession and maintenance of true reli 
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I h«ve seen enough to convince me, that the peo- 
ple of this country, though loyally blind for a time 
to the faults of their -King, yet never love even a 
king long, if he does not de^rve to be loved. I 
I now go on to tell you about the changes which soon 
took place. The holy water and tapera, and oil, 
all vanished; and, never hearing any thing of them 
in the Bible, I was glad they were gone. I was 
pleased, however, to see that there was no impa- 
tience to get rid of old tilings, if either good in them- 
selves, or if a good reason could be found for keep- 
ing them. Some of the finery, indeed, was remov- 
ed from Wie church, and I myself was stripped of 
some mock jewellery, originally worked into my 
corners; but, I declare that I think both the church 
ud its Cushion looked the better for their depri- 
vations. I observed, alsa,thatthe little confession 
boxes were nailed up, which, by the bye, deprived 
me of a source of daily amusement, and of much 
infomiation, given by some of the Confesstunists 
about thefaultsof their neighbours. — In the liturgy, 
tiioagh many alterations were made, the same dis- 
like of unnecessary change was observable. They 
prayed no longer, indeed, either to the Virgin or to 
the Saints. Butthey seemed rejoiced to continue 
the worship of God himself in the language of their 
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fathers. Prayers you know. Sir, many of wlhich 
were inherited from almost the first christians, could 
not spoil by merely passing through the hands of the 
Pope. But I was chiefly struck with the change 
in the doctrine of the preachers. Before, Ae preach- 
ing was rare, and I used chiefly to hearof the mer- 
its of the Saints— of the happiness of tUbse who 
bought with money an interest in those merits— of 
works of supererogation, and of purgatory. I do not 
say I heard nothing better than this. Some who 
wandered farther from Popery, in my judgments 
kept nearer to the Bible. But I mean to say thatt 
thus preached many of the clergy ; and thus did 
I, and most of the multitude below me, understand 
them. Now, however. Sir, I perceived, as I said, 
a great change ; and, that I may not detain you 
top long, I will only state the three doctrines 
which, as by a sort of resurrection, started up 
from the grave of Popery, and appeared to all the 
city. The reformers taught that man was a fallen 
creature— that he could be acquitted before God 
only through a reliance in Christ, — and lastly, that 
God^ by his Holy Spirit, could alone give him a 
new heart, and fit him for the kingdom of Heaven. 
These, Sir, are your own doctrines, and I the 
rather state them to you, because I know you will 
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rejoice to find that yon are preaching those doc 
trines procliumed by your ancestors under the axe 
«f the executioner.' ■ This was almost too much 
for our good Vicar. If there was a wish of his 
heart, it was to know that his doctrines were cast 
in the mould of the reformation. A tear rolled 
' down his manly cheek, — but it was not a tear of 
't grief— for, at the conclusion of this paragraph, he 
emphatically exclaimed, " thank tiod !" — and slie 
who felt all bis mercies to be her own— eaid, 
" Amen !" 

He read on. ' The divines of those days,' con- 
tinued the manuscript, ' differed considerably from 
some good men now. And, if you will not think 
me tedious, I will state the nature of this differ- 
ence. Your ancestors^ then, Sir, dwelt more on 
those Important doctrines in which all agreed, and 
less on those minuter points, such as Calvinism 
and Arminianism, on which some of them differed. 
They preached less controversially and more 
practically. Those Hojnilies, Sir, of which I have 
heard you read some to your liock, are an excel- 
lent sample of the divinity of the day of tiieir 
birth. When I hear them, I almost fancy some 
of my first friends risen from their graves again. 
There m^y be less head in them than jn the more 
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systematic divinity of your day; but there is more 
heart) morfe of tiie- careless beauty of Scripture, 
more of* the brave neglect,' which characterises 
the noble enthusiasm of Saints and Martyrs. — ^But 
I perceive that I am beginning to indulge in that 
garrulity so general with the old in praising old 
times, and therefore, I will say no more on this 
subject" • 

** I wish it had said as much again on the sub- 
ject,*' said the old getitleman. — 

**I wish it had," echoed his lady, — ><* and I 
should say of its garrulity what you remember our 
good old king (God bleSs hini) said to a writer who 
apol(^sed for having written so much — ^ I should 
have^ thought so too. Sir, if you had not written 
so well.' The Vicar was^^as much pleased with 
this compliment to his Cushion, as if it had been 
to himself; and, though he had heard the story at 
least a hundred times, thought he had never heard 
it so well applied before. — He read on. — 

'Things,* however, were too good ta last. I 
soon perceived, even at church, some persons who 
treated all ceremonies and forms with a sort of 
suspicion. They seemed to expect Popery to 
start from behind them. At length the friends of 
the Establishment began to notice the subject in 
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their germons^ to decry rashness and enthusiasm 
— to speak of a new discipUne fished up fi-om the 
lake of Geneva — to contend that the opposite ex- 
treme from Popery was as bad as Popery itself. , I 
have heard Hooker* himself — ' (" Hooker !" said 
the old gentleman, and almost leapt from his seat) 
' denounce the rising spirit of diaafiection to 
Church and State, — which, ' tiiough now (hesaid) 
a mere cloud in the horizon, would soon darken 
the face of the heavens.' But he prophesied in 
vain. The tumult increased. And I grieve to 

" Th» aeeuraey of tte .flaihor'* assertion of 
the Cidvimsni of Booker having been qaestioned 
by some of his readers, he begs to add, in confir- 
mation of this stateTnent, the following passage^ 
taken, almost at random, from a Sei'man, whose 
verif title (" Of the certainty and perpetuity of 
l-'aith in the Elect,'") is almost demonstrative of 
his Calvinism: — 

*' Their faith {says this iilustritms divine) when 
it is at strongest, is but weak; yet, even then, 
when it is at the weakest, so strong, that utterly it 
never faileth, it never perisheth altogether, no, 
not in them loha think it extinguished -itt them- 
sefres."— Oxford Edit. Vol. 3, n. 526'. 
1>2 
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say, that the effect of the spirit of disaffection up- 
on the staunch Churchman was not such as to al- 
lay the heat. Disgusted with the rash foes to 
Popery, they somewhat lessened their hostility to 
that religion. Elizabeth herself, began to regard 
the two extremes of Puritanism and Popery with 
equal dislike. Her successor, Jkmes, scarcely ha* 
ted Popery — And Charles the First, perhaps, pre- 
ferred it.' At this sentence our venerable divine 
sighed, and for a moment, felt displeased with hiS' 
velvet memorialist. If he had a prejudice in the 
world it was in favour of the first Charles. It 
arose partly from his love of royalty ,-^partly from 
his father having, though he had carefully shut up 
the rest of Hume, given him, when a boy, those few 
exquisite pages to read, in which he records the 
death of the King, — ^partly from a slight in- 
fusion of Scotch blood in his veins, — ^partly from 
the virtues, especially of the latter part of the life 
of Charles, and the terrors of his death, which 
have invested him with a species of martyrdom in 
the eyes of Englishmen. I have some times sus- 
pected also, that an exquisite portrait of Charles, 
by Vandyke, which had descended in the old gen- 
tleman's family, and always hung in his study, 
had a little to do with this feeling. So ample a 
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\; forehead, so meek a smile, so pensive an eye, could 
.^ not su[^ly belong to a bad man. — But whatever 
> 1 raiglit be the source of his prejudice, certain it is, 
I i^that he felt it. When, therefore, he came to this 
I a^sentence, he stopped, shut the manuscript, took a 

few turns in the room looked at his picture, and, 
.|^ at length, gravely said, — " I do not like to serve 

our kings like those of Egypt, and bring them tj 
. judgment after their deatii. That poor Scotch mi. 
;. nisterhad a kinder heart, who, thou^ he loathed 

! Queen Mary living, said, when his brethren, after 
her death, were emptying the vials of their hatred 
upon her)—' Nay , bury her,£ar she is a King'sdaugh- 
ter.' The temptations of Kings excuse many of 
their faults in my eyes." 
" You and I, my love," said his wife, " have^f- 
. • ten thanked God that our temptations were so few.' 
I ' But had Charles any great faults ?" 
■ I ** One of the [greatest," he replied* " was, per- 
haps, that of surrounding his persoa with disso- 
Ilute men, that, in the hour of his calamity, few 
good ones dared to trust him. — ^But his misfortunes 
I think were greater than his faults. I am surpris- 
ed men are not disposed more to^ity and iove, than 
to condemn him." 
" Fott, my dear," she said, " love every body.". 
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<* Seventy years acquaintance with myself,*' he 
answered, '' has taught me that it becomes us not, 
^^nxiously to search out each others nakedness,^- 
but rather to approach the faults of others back- 
wards, and throw the mantle over them.'* 

** I think my dear," she said, the " picture seems I ^g 
to cast an e^e of reproach upon that page of ^^^letfll 
y anuscript." — 1 1|^ 

" I think it does," he answered^ " and so, per-lt||^ 
haps, we had better turn to another." They ac 
cordingly did, and read as follows. 
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CHAPTER V. 

' As I have already hinted at the spirit of the 
Church, and at that of the enemies of the churcK 
in the days'just after Queen Elizabeth, I will 
now pass them over, and hasten forward to a pe- 
riod most important to myself and to the nation 
One morning, almost before sun rise, I saw 
band of soldiers enter the church. They we 
strange-looking men,with hair cut short and rou 
ed, — dealt much in scriptural language, often m 
taphorically, and as often inaccurately used. Th^j 
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frequentlj denounced Church and K!ng. On a 
svidden I was Confounded to hear a man, who 
looked like a serjeant, give the word, and the band 
^ew to work. In a moment the; broke down the 
rails of the altar, beheaded a fine Magdalen, put 
Hie silver chalice and candlesticks into their pock- 
ets, bajonetted a surplice, fastened the vicar's 
band upon a great black dog, which had followed 
them into the chQrch, dashed the Common Prayer 
Book through a fine painted window, — and at 
lastmonnted, I tremWe while I tell it, the pulpit, 
and the seijeant himself, with one end of his hal- 
hert, cut away my lace and tassels, and with the 
other ran me through the bowels.' " Tr^e, I de- 
<Jare, my dear," aaid the cdd gentleman ; « for see 
liero the two holes made by the sacrilegious inatm- 
ment, — holes of which you know how perptexed 
. I have often been to discover the ori^n." " Holes" 
- abc replied, " which I darned for the third time so 
«arefully last Candlemas," « Holes," said he, 
* which I always deemed ihe disgrace of the es- 
hblishment, biit which henceforward I shall charge 
tpon their J)uritan authors." In short, fifty years 
lad associated so many circumstances ivith these 
loles in the cushion, that it was a considerable 
Ime before they conld get back to the' cushion 
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itself. At length, however, he read on.— ^< I need 
not say, Sir, that this rough treatment gave me m 
prejudice in tavour of the new governors, in Church 
and State. Nor, indeed, can I, to this moment, 
comprehend how either beheading tlie king, or per- 
forating a cushion, could have any necessary con- 
nection wi<h the Reformation of Religion. But 
still, Sir^ indiscriminate censure of the Puritaiit 
would be highly unjust. The first of the race werftr 
considerably the best* They were men who had 
little, perhaps, to condemn in them, except a supeN^ 
stitious alarm at Popery. Their doctrines were in 
general pure, — -their practice correct, and some of- 
them were not merely among the best Christians^ 
but the finest gentlemen of the day. And noany^ 
such individuals were to be found among those toi 
whom this name was given, even in the worst tin^es> 
— ^men who ought never to be confounded with th^; 
enthusiasts of their day. In the times of the usurpaJ 
tion, indeed, when religion became a step to court ff 
favor,— when the motto of the day, was * the prai 
of God in our mouth, and a two-edged sword i 
our hand,' — ^when insurrection against establish 
authority was placed among the virtues^ — ^wl 
learningwas too often considered as a dead we 
round the neck of reli^on, and no man was de 
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eel fit to mount a pulpit who could not first make 
obe when the fine arts, and all other sources of 
harmless refreshment were proscribed — then, ma- 
ny on whom the name of Puritan was bestowed, 
deserved it, to saf the least, as little as any of 
their cotemporaries. The Royalists, though many 
of them without relii^on, generally retfuned the 
form. Some,thou^ by no means alt, of the latter ' 
class of Puritans, had neither form nor reli^on.' — 
: " Is not that a little harsh, my love ?" sud the 
old lady. 

" It may be so," answered he, " But, to be sure, 
the times were truly awful. In common times men 
sin a^inst their principles, and then one hopes 
their principles may mend them. But some of 
these. men rebelled upon principle, — shed royal 
blood for conscience sake. What therefore could 
mend them f" 

: " Tmt," she replied, if they "could have heard 

your- last sermon on peace of conscience."—- How 

far the Vicar agreed with his lady, it is impossible 

to say, as he said nothing himself, but read on. 

" I cannot help thinking," s^d the old gentle- 

m after a pause, " that their scheme of reli^on, 

so«ne instances, spoiled their tempers. . I do in- 

ieed heartily commend their abstinence from vi- 
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cious or dissipating amusements. But sureljJ 
cheerfulness is not a crime. That God who is < Ou^ 
Father,' must love to see liis creatures happj. IfJ 
then> instead of perpetual fasting and ' will wor* 
sliip,' they had gone abroad among the glories of 
nature,— if even they had refreshed their spirits bj 
a commerce with science and art, I think, by the] 
mercy of God, they would have become happiei 
themselves, and therefore less jealous of the hapi 
piness of others. They would have shakei;i offihej 
dew of their own comforts on all ai*oun4 them.'*! 
Whilst he said this, his lady, as if to illustrate his- 
argument, was straining her eyes and muscles to re* 
lease a fly, which had audaciously leapt into th« 
cream pot. She was so happy herself, she would] 
not willingly suffer even a fly to be miserable. Ho I 
began once more to read. 

' As, Sir, I once had the honour of seeing a Queenj 
at church, so now I had my curiosity gratified by a 
right of the Protector. He had a peculiar counte- 
nance, a^ might, perhaps, have sat with equal pi 
priety for the portrait of an enthusiast, or an hypt 
crite.* 
" Is not that impossible ?" asked the old lad] 
« Not at all,'^ replied the Vicar. « Men oftf 
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deceive others Ull they learn to dec^ve them- 
selves." 

*' But Ist us proceed — " 

'He was evidently in a state of much pertur- 
' bation — ^wore a sort of armour under his coat, and 
seemed to look at every man as an enemy. Noth- 
ing seemed to give him any satisfaction, till the 
preacher said, that ' Men once in a state of grace 
could never fall away.' His complacent smile at 
that moment, seemed to shew that he deemed 
himself to have been in that state,' 

"Siirely," said the old lady, "either he was mis- ■ 
taken, or the doctnne is false." 

Now, of all things in the world, our good Vicar 
disliked peremptory decisions upou important sub- 
jects. He did not pretend to see quite as far and 
as clearly as some of his nei^bours. Indeed, he 
thought the BUtle itself not quite so decided about 
Cah-inism and Arminianism, as many of the read- 
ers of the Bible would pretend, and used to say, " I 
think half the Bible would have suited Calvin or Ar- 
minius much better than the whole." A great text 
with him was, " Secret things belong unto the Lord 
our God, but the things that are revealed belong to 
us and our children, that we may do them." And 
a favorite queslion to himself, when any difficulties 
E 
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doctrines. I am not at all sure, for instance, that it 
is not a presumptuous reliance upon the goodness of 
God ; or in other words, an abuse of the doctrin® 
of Divine mercy, that has kept me at home to dsj^ 
I when I should have gone to 'visit old Dame WiJ" 
kins.'' 

« What, my dear," said she, « do you thinfe t^^ 
best means of checking in one self the^ abuse- of go^ 
doctrines ?** 

" Prayer to God," he answered, '' in the fir^^t^'^ 
stance*— next to that, good practice. In S^^r^e^^w*- 
^ our lives ruin our doctrines. And soj my ^^'^^^ 
\ let us go to Mary Wilkins directly. '* Hei- ^ 

:• net was soon on , and they hobbled down the 

>>. almost as fast as if their house had: been o: 

. Mary Wilkins was a poor, good old wonu 

fe whom the Vicar's visit three times a week, h 

i^ come almost one of the necessaries of life* 

r 

li^ now two hours beyond the time he usually 

i'l and had she been awake,^. she would really^ 

k beenpained by the dday. But, happily, sK 

^ fallen into a profound sleep, and when he 

^ foot on the thi-eshhold, and in his old-fashione 

^ said <^ Peace be with you," she was just awi 

^ This comforted our good old man, and, as be 
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knew ivhere all comfort comes from, he thanked 
God in his heart even for this. 






CHAPTER VI. 



The venerable couple had seated themselres to 
tea^— the lady, in spite of her lord's decided prefer- 
ence for green, had dexterously slipped in, for the 
Bake of his nerves, an undue proportion of black, 
the old sofa was wheeled round, the fire stirred, 
Shock had leaped up into a vacant chair, the can- 
dles were trimmed, and, in short, all was prepared 
for the resumption of his reading between every 
cup and mouthful, when a neighbour entered the 
room. He was an erect sort of personage, some- 
thing like the pictures one occasionally sees <^ a 
cavalier 5 a resemblance of which, perhaps, he was 
proud^ as he was said to plead a distant relation- 
ship to the Stuarts themselves. At all events, he 
was an enthusiastic lover of the family 5 more 
than equalling our Vicar in his attachment to the 
first Charles, and far transcending him, which in- 
deed, was a matter of no difficulty, in his attach- 
ment to the second. Tl>e old gentleman, who was 
now ten times more occupied with his Cushion 
than ever, at once broke ground upon his favourite 
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topic, told his visitor all the story,— -the substance 
of what he had readj the exact quantity he had 
read, and, finally, begged to know if he was dis- 
posed to^ partake first of some tea, and then of thi^ 
richer feast prepared for him in the precious me-* 
moir. The visitor, as the memoir had reached tiie 
precise period-which he deemed most worthy of 
notice, and of which, indeed, he himself, but for 
an unaccountable habit of bad spelling, had often 
conceived a wish to write the history,— at once- 
consented. Behold, then, the due preliminaries of 
bread and butter being settled, the three seated to- 
their interesting employment and the old gentle*- 
man as happy as a king, I mean as & good king) 
begin to read. 

^ I confess that, neither what I sJiw'of tlie Pro- 
tector at church, or heard of him from my loqua- 
cious friends the Sexton and Clerk,^ was calculated 
to destroy the remembrance of. my personal indig- 
nities, or to conciliate my esteem for the author of 
them. Cromwell was a person in whom, unhappily, 
great talents and great vices met together, — a ' bold- 
bad man!*' 

" Very just, I am sure,'* said the visitor, and 
took off his other glove, which before, as if doubt* 
ful about staying, be had kept in bis. Imnd.. 

E a 
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^^ I fear it is juat," said the charitable Vicir $ 
^^ but let u$ hope that he did not mean to be as wick* 
ed as he seems. He ^^s after 9)1 an enthusiast ; 
and, in such men, the head i$ generally the dupe of 
the heart." The visitor thought as many other peo- 
ple will think, the Vicar's charity much misplaced 5 
but he let him read on. 

' At length, sir, to my astonishment, I heard, in 
a whisper from the Reader to the Clerk? that th^. 
Protector had suddenly sickened; and in spite o£ 
the prophesies of some pseudo religious quacks, 
^bout him, had died. And I cannot say but that, 
if I had thought him better prepared for so awful 
a change, I should have cordially joined in the ge. 
neral rejoicing. It was forcibly said of him, that 
he was one of those men who whenever they die, 
Tiie-^r tlie good of their country.' 

f« That," said the Vicar drily, « must depend on. 
the character of his successor." 

Here the visitor began to chafe a little f but the 
6sld gentleman had so much of what is called bon- 
hommie about him, and said his hardest thinffs so 
very softly, that it was impossible to be really an- 
gry with him. He r6ad again; 

' I pass over the momentary reign of his son, yrho 
being fitter for a country gentleman than a sove- 
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cign, had the good sense to mske the discoTcrj-, 
tmd the honesty to lay down a sceptre, whicK ha 
Lad neither right nor ability to wield. And tl»i» 
^s a small part of his praise. He lived without 
■«prijach or even suspicion from the reigning fami- 
j ; and went down to his grave, at near ninety, 
-ich in all those hopes and joys denied to many 
Kings and to all usurpers,— Let us pass on, then, 
».t once, to the days of Charles U. And here, Sir 
E confess, that althongh I had seen two great na- 
tional changes I was not prepared for what fol- 
lowed. The people were naturally very glad to 
kee the King back. But how did they testify their 
|oy. SyTTemost extravagant excesses, — as If they 
Wanted a King, merely for the illustrious privilege 
l^f breaking every law of God and man. If tiiej 
jbad known that particular monarch better, thej 
Voutd have known, that there was only one man 
^nihe nation to whomhewasdisposedtogpuitthia 
plenary indulgence. 

; ' Who was tliat E" asked the old lady. NeHfaer 
le visitor nor the Vicar thought fit to reply^— • 
loiigh, I suSpect they had the most opposite an- 
ffer upon their lips — the latter proceeded to read. 
' The Court took the lead in profligacy. And 
file multitude, a month since, to all appearance, a 
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nation of euthusiasts, were suddenly transmu 
into a nation of drunkards and profligates. Soi 
of those who had scarcely ceased to cry " Ho 
nah !'' now cried, "Crucify him !*' Excessive hea^ 
was chased, as it were, and expelled by excessi 
cold. I can fancy nothing like it.*-^ 

" Except," saidthe Vicar, whom his wife este 
ed something of a wag, " a hail storm in the d 
days." He then proceeded to read. 

* You can scarcely conceive the change in 
sermons. — For a long time I had discharged 
very inferior ofl5ce at church. For many of tl 
Commonwealth preachers having a notion 
M'ords once impressed upon paper lost all th 
efficacy,— that what a man conceived in his stud; 
when he had time to pray and read, was necessaril| 
bad, — and what he conceived in the pulpit whei 
he had time for neither, was necessarily good,< 
had banished written sermons. So that my ob 
function during this disastrous period, was to en 
dure the lusty blows af certain ardent, but n 
very delicate fists 5 the weight of wlxich^ howev 
I must say, more than compensated for every 
subduction of labour. At length, the ^estora 
brought back written sermons. The character 
the new sermons, however,! confess, did not pie 
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me. Tlie resolution apparently taken by tlie roy- 
alists, was first, to do all that t)ie republicans bad 
left undone : and secondly, to leave undone all they 
^ had done. Now, if no particle of truth had mixed 
•^ up with their errors, this rule would have been wise- 
But as their system included a remarkable mlxtare 
of truth and error, nothing could be more mischiev- 
ous.' 

" It was," said the Vicar, " inflicting upon re- 
ligion something like the Roman punishment of 
tyingaman to an ape, and casting both together 
into the Tiber." 

The visitor, whom I shall hereafter call the Ca. 
Talier, since he had tl>e look and mind of one, liked 
neither the remark nor the simile, both of which he 
deemed too honourable to Puritanism — and taking 
the glove again from his pocket, drew it on, 
Something akohe said gruffly and indistinctly; but 
the Vicar not liking tlie tone in which he spoke, 
' thought even his own voice pleasanter than this, 
and therefore began to read again. * Hencefor- 
ward, Sir, with some honorable exceptions however, 
we heard little ofChriBt,andfaith, and conversion; 
for which words were substituted, Socrates, reason, 
and moderation ; as if sound doctrines were not 
the best security for good sense And sobriety. 
Such indeedjwaaforatime the neglect of the funda- 
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mental principles of religion, that I am persuaded 
a good heathen, coming to churchy ^ight, except, 
indeed on the festivals have often concluded him- 
self in his own temple. True doctrine was out of 
fashion with the nation, and good morals unpala* 
table to the King.' 

" What King could that be ?" said the old ladj f 
one of whose little frailties was to ask unlucky 
questions. 

" I am quite sure,*' said the -Vicar, whose pecu- 
liar art it was to evade these questions — '« it wa* 
not George the Third.'' 

" It must be Louis the XlVth said the Visitor- 

" Perhaps," replied the Vicar, " if we read on> 
we shall hear." And accordingly he read on. 

' * I have been much struck. Sir, in my long life, 
with one circumstance, that whenever the monarch 
of any country was either arbitrary or licentious, 
and the people began to slide into the immoralities 
of the court, the great doctrines of the Grospel 
became unpopular, and certain features of Popery 
began to discover themselves in the national- reli-' 

• 

gion. And so it was, to a great extent, now. 
Pomp grew, and devotion languished. Violent 
assaults were made on the saniftity of the Sabbath. 
The Saints did not indeed again take possession 
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the vacant niches, nor the Pope come over to be 

crowned — tran substantiation, and pui^atory were 

- also abjured — but what may be called the genius 

?of Popery, I mean— the form without the spirit of 
reli^on, presided too often in the pulpit, and at the 
altar. It was a more subtle Popery — Popery in a 
mask — Popery like an Italian assassin, doing its 
. work, without shewing its face. 

' But, Sir, I had not much leisure to speculate 
upon the state of things in the Establishment ; for, 
one Wednesday evening on which day, after morn- 
ing prayers, I had always been allowed to be at 
.; rest in my box, I found myself suddenly in the 
^. gripe of a new rector of the parish, who, casting 
me, somewhat contemptuously, my stabbed side 
^ uppermost, on llie vestiy table (if the old Vicar 
_; had worn a sword, I am sure he would at this 
moment have laid his hand upon the hilt of it,) in 
., a loud tone said to the circle of ei^er vestrymen 
V around him, < There, gentlemen, judge for your- 
selves— is such a cushion wortliy of such a Church.' 
* Oi-,* said an upholsterer, who hoped to be called 
upon to supply a new cushion, ' of such a Clergy- 
man r' ' Surely,' observed a laceman, ' it would do 
well enough with new lace and tassels.' ' Certain- 
■ ly,' said a dyer, ' if it were only cleaned .ind dyed.' 
But, as there chanced to be more than one of a 
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trade in the vestry — as a mere repair would not 
answer the upholsterer's purpose, nor new lace 
the dyers, it was determined to make a grace of] 
a necessity, and generously to comply with the 
Clergyman's wbh. My dismissal was accordingly ; 
agreed upon, noted, and signed in the vestry book, 
and an order given for another. I accordingly 
became the perquisite of the pew opener, and will 
now proceed to tell you what use he made of his] 
new possession.' 

" If it had been hanged, drawn, and quartered,"! 
said the now bursting Visitor, " it was far tool 
happy a fate for it. Is not the memoir downright | 
Puritanism and treason, from beginning to end ?n 

" If it was. Sir," said the Vicar calmly, « ki 
should be cut into thpead -papers to-morrow. But, 
on the contrar}'^, it has personal reasons — see there, 
Sir, (pointing to the lacerated side of the Cushion) 
for disliking Puritanism — 

^ Look, in this place, ran Cassius' dagger through,] 
* See what a rent the envious Casca made.' 

" And as for loyalty, why. Sir, I hope I 
venture to say that I am a loyal man. T\n 
hangs a king, (pointing to his darling picture) 
•»ve whose head I would willingly, notwithstanc 
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his faults, have laid mj own on the block. *' The 
old Lady absolutely groaned ont at t]ie terrible 
vision her Lord had conjured up.— « but, I must 
say, that By somewhat unequal distribution, he 
' seems to have had all the virtue of the family. It 
waSjust like the old peach tree in the garden, my 
lore, where, as you well know, all the sap has 
run tft one branch. Of what, Sir, in Charles 11." 
continued he, " can we speak favourably ? Of hi« 
religion ?'* " No," said' tiie Visitor, who was at the 
bottom a conscientious man. " Of his morals ?" 
" No." " Of his politics ?" « No." " Of his 
good old English spirit f " " No." " Well, then, 
since we can say notliing good of him, we had 
better," added the kind old gentleman, « aay 
nothing at all. If, Sir, I had caught him sleep- 
ing in the cave of Makkedah, I would not have 
rudely touched even the skirt of his garment, but 
I would have gently jogged his Majesty when 
.thus slumbering over his own interests, and those 
of his country, and have said to him, ' Sire, the 
.«rown of England will be a crown of thorns to 
any man who wears it without deservingit. Polit- 
ical compacts vanish away, but the title of a good 
king is registered in heaven, and stamped on the 
hearts of his people." 
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« Perhaps, my love," said the old liadj, « if 
any one had said this to him, he would have beei 
reclaimed." 

" Let us hope so,*' said her lord, " and just touch 
for a moment on another topic noticed in the 
memoir. Did you not notice the hints given there of 
a revival of Popery ?'' 

" To be sure, and that it always appeared when] 
any other form or system of religion disappeared.** 

" Like rats,^ said the Vicar, who, it seems, had 
got up in a humour for similes, '^ like rats in an 
empty house." 

'' Sir," said the Visitor, who combined an absolute! 
antipathy for Popery with a profound respect foraj 
kind of Protestantism not much unlike it, " I can 
see nothing like Popery in the religion of the days 
of Charles the Second." 

" Now for my part," answered the Vicar, " 
see something like it in the religion of all days.^ 
Popery seems to me the religion of human nature. 
It is the weed which both springs up wherever thej 
soil is uncultivated, and endeavours to choj 
whatever is sown. The Pope is a mere man, wl 
endeavours to add temporal to spiritual pow( 
and to get both into his own hands. People hai 
talked of Popes Wesley and Whitfield, and tiiej 
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with many others, arc proofs, perhaps, that you may 
have Popes without tiaras." 

" And what is Popery f" asked the old Lady. 

" The religion of forms," answered the Vicar, 
( ' " a sort of pantomime j where much wasto be don« 
by dumb shew." 

" But," asked the Visitor, who knowing the Vi- 
car's strict adherence to the rites of his own 
Church, and his almost superstitious reverence for 
it, thought he had here caught him trq)ping, " do 
you, then, despise forms f " 

" Far from it," replied the Vkar, " 1 never yet 
saw, nor expect to see, religion survive, their de- 
struction. But, because I cannot walk without my 
old stick, I do not mistake it for my legs, — nor, 
because I cannot preach without my cushion here) 
and do perhaps think all my sermons somewhat the 
better for it, do I yet mistake it for a sermon." 

*' If you had, my love," said his lady who deem- 
ed the bare comparison of the beatof aermons to a 
cushion, little short of impiety, " you would make 
a greater mistake than any ever you made in your 
life." And, as the Visitor had not always, found 
the said sermons quite as composing and comfort- 
able as the image would imply, he lieartily assented 
to tliia declaration. 
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** Upon the whole,** said the Vicar, " I seem, as^ 
I said, to see Popery enter whenever the door M 
not barred by the treble bolt of a humble, practi- 
cal, devout spirit. I can sometimes see it, as it 
were, lurking in the broad-brimmed hat of a 
Quaker, in the smooth silk hat of a Methodist^ 
in the cant language of some other sectaries ; and, 
finally, to see it, sometimes where I would least of 
all wish to see it, at the font, and the altar of our 
own truly spiritual Church.'' 

" In what cases ?'* asked the Visitor. 

^' When," replied the old gentleman, " the 
priests or the people imagine that the mere rite 
supersedes real vital religion in the heart of the 
worshipper." 

** I fear,'* said the visitor, ** I have something 
of Popery running in my own veins." 

" That very fear,"^ said the Vicar," vnll by the 
divine blessing carry off the disease." And then be 
caught him tenderly by the hand. <* Do not think/' 
add he, " that I led intentionally the conversation 
to this issue ; but, as Providence has conducted us 
to this point, let us make the best use of your 
circumstances. I do think, you have named your 
chief fault. The correctness of your life, your 
zeal for the Church, your integrity, your benevo* 
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lence, have long made me love you, and feel asham- 
ed of mjself— and I have often said, but ' One thing 
lacfcest thou yet.' Seek, dear Sir, to add the spirit 
to the form of religion— bring fire to your altar — 
put the soul into the act— and then I shall be as 
inferior to you in devotion, as I have long been in 
everything else. I am your shepherd, Sir, but the 
sheep often knows his w^y to the best pastures 
better than his shepherd. Happy, most happy shall 
I be, to tread in your steps." 

There was something in this honest, simple, pas- 
toral address of the good Vicar, that sunk to the 
very heart of his Visitor. He lifted his handlj^er- 
ehief to his face as if to weep-~r-but. as the old 
Lady at almost the same moment observed, " how 
much these wood fires affect the eyes ;'" and he and 
the Vicar assented to it — this might possibly be the, 
cause. A few moments afterwards, however, when 
' they were gone out of the room, with eyes full of 
tears he exclaimed, '^ I have drawn nigh to thee 
ivith my lips, but my heart was far from thee.'* 

The same gentleman died two years afterward*, 
and this codicil was found to his will — '' I leave to 

the Vicar of in -, my Baskett's Bible 

and Prayer Book, as a testimony of gratitude for 
his having first taught me to use them both as I 
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ought" Tlie old Vicar keeps them in a choice-^ 
corner of his library ; and hia Lady, in gentle 
disobedience to his orders, will, when he is absent^ 
tell the story, and look a little proud of her hus-^^ 
band. This, however, the less signifies, as I am 
quite sure he was not proud^of himself. 
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The Vicar, however, though not proud of himself 
was proud of his cushion, and therefore felt too> ^ 
much anxiety to know its history, after its expul- 
sion from the establishment, not to seat himself to 
his memoir as early as he conscientiously could,-— 
Having entered on his task, he read as follows :— 
' I confess. Sir, such is the love of novelty, and, 
so heartily tired was I of the cold blooded divines 
of the days of Charles and James, that I was not 
very sorry to find the hour of my dismissal arrive. -| 
As I traversed the streets under the arms of one of '^/J^ 
the pew-openers, I indulged in many flattering vi- 
sions as to my future life. Who could say — Crom*^| 
well had risen to the throne, and why should not f;l^ 
become the cushion of the Crown itself — get into *■ 
Parliament, or carry the mace of the Speaker— ori I 
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4f unable to reach tliose honours with which I was 
acquainted, attain to some unknown dignities?-— 
No one, I believe, expects to be injured by a 
change of circumstances. But, Sir, imagine my 
' horror, in the midst of these ' fairy dreams, to be 
r plumped down on the counter of a shop, adorned 
without by the sign of three golden balls, and which 
I soon found to be the shop of* pawnbroker. He 
received me, most carefully examined me, and hav- 
ing scrupulously pointed out those blemishes with 
which alas ! the vender was too familiar, bought 
me for ten shillings. Then having fixed to me a 
ticket, marked one pound, and so situated as ex- 
actly to conceal the mutrlited part, he exalted me, 
among many other pieces of reduced finery, to the 
windows. Here, although my ancient splendour 
was somewhat in eclipse, enough remained to at- 
K tract the eye of many a passenger. Multitudes 
:? eyed, felt, and measured me, but all thought mc 
i too dear. But for this circumstance, I was once 
^ on the brink of being translated to a Jewish syn- 
i •gogue. Once had I been an inch larger, the dow- 
I ager of a baronet would have bought me for a lap- 
-dog. Once the manner of a country theatre cov, 
Teted me (for these gentlemen are apt to think little 
^of brfi/lking a commandment,) for the council scene 
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in Cato. At length, an elder of a dissenting 
gregation, having been delegated bj his bret 
to the important office of introducing a cushion 
a pulpit, hitherto unpolluted by such velvet ^ 
ties, took courage, put me into a hacknej c( 
and laid me in triumph, once more upon a v< 
table. 

* I soon found where I was. Indeed the 
of the Protector had both given me some acqu 
ance with mj new friends, and left me, not^ 
standing the real worth, piety, and talents of 
many of them, without any partiality for their 
tem. However, as it is the duty of cushioi 
well as men to be Contented, I endeavoured t 
concile myself to my new situation. But, im 
Sir, this was not easy. For to past were a 
new injuries. That irreverence for cushion 
which I carried such evidence on my muti 
side, was scarcely less • felt in these days tha 
those of the Puritans. As I once said that 
the cushion of a Catholic was venerable irl his < 
80, if you can believe me, it seemed almost iEi 
ter of indifference to some of my new pr«^rie 
whether I was trampled or preached upon.* 

" My dear," said the Vicar, quickened ft 
remark, perhaps, by his almost superstitious n 
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ence for the cushion itself, '' I venture to say this 
was wrong. Those who insult, or even neglect 
the forms of religion, are in imminent peril of 
learning to despise religion itself. A man wha 
laughed at my surplice, would soon laugh at me.** 
The old lady, as the surplice happened to be the 
work of her own hands, was marvellously sensible 
of the force of this illustration, and almost won* 

tered that a world should survive in which men 
ere found to laugh at either. The old gentleman 
proceeded to read — ^' when I arrived, Sir, the el- 
ders of the Congregation happened to be assembled 
to sit in judgment upon the character of their min* 
ister, against whom I found capital misdemean* 
ours were alleged. He was charged with preach* 
ing a written sertnon — ^with wishing for a service 
en Christmas-day — with prefacing a sermon witk 
the Lord's Prayer — with suggesting the propriety 
of kneeling in prayer. From the tone of authority 
assumed by the judges, I soon discovered that they, 
and not he, were the real ministers of the- chapeU 
He was a sort of organ, of which they were to 
change the barrel, fill the pipes and manage the 
keys at their pleasure. 

<* So greatly are both the spirit and the taste of 
the dissenters improved in our days,** said the Vi- 
ear, <^ that such innovations would now be ap* 
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plauded bj many, and perhaps forgiven bj all.— 
But this interference with their ministers is insep- 
arable from their system ; and in my mind' consti- 
tutes a great objection to it. I hope I am not 
proud, my love." " I am sure you are not," said 
she — " But," continued he, " I should almost as 
soon lay down my office as my independence. I 
now mount my pulpit as an ambassador from heav- 
en to earth — ^liave no reason for fear, and no 
temptation to flatter. I strike at the vices of my 
parish, and strike the harder as I know them to be 
tlie more prevalent. As far a'S I can see, this dis- 
senting minister was meant for a more independ- 
ent cliurch. But let us read on." 

* After a sitting of a few hours, the conclave 
rose, but not till, after much warm discussion, a 
resolution had been passed to dismiss the minis- 
ter.' 

" Like children," said the Vicar, « throwing 
their physic out of window.** 

' Here (he proceeded to read) I supposed the 
matter would have ended ; but I then knew little 
of the facility of separation when the habit is once 
formed. The key-stone of unity once removed, 
pcie building shivers at a mere touch. The very 
next day the minority determined to secede with 
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their ejected minister ; and, within six months, a 
new chapel frowned upon the old one from the op- 
posite side of the street : and before- liie plaister 
was jet dry, the rheumatic congregation listened 
to the history oftheir neighbour's intolerance.' 

" My love," said the generous Vicar, " this must 
be a little highly coloured. Our friend here, you 
must remember, is very high Church. At least, 
whatever may be the tendency of dissent, this is 
not, I should imagine, its general history. But 
let us go on." 

' I, as you may suppose, Sir, continued with the 
old congregation, the new one not being ripe for 
any such extravagancies. Nor, indeed, was I any 
great favourite here. I did hear it whispered, 
that'I should nei'cr have been introduced but for 
an ill-tempered remark, made upon the chiefmem- 
ber of the congregation, as he rolled past in a re- 
markably well cushioned carriage — about the ' ark 
of God dwelling in tents.' Here, however, I nas 
placed : and to show you what use I made of my 
circumstances, I will give you a very slight sketch 
of our congregation and ministers during the time 
I stayed. 

' I found that the chapel had been erected at a 
period when the clergyman of the parish happened 
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to love sporting far better than preaching. The 
people, who, however wanting in religion them- 
fiielves, quickly perceive any deficiency in theuf 
clergy, soon quitted the Church. And as the dis- 
senting minister preached orthodox doctrines in a 
spiritual and zealous manner ; as moreover, for a 
time, the service was accommodated to their taste 
by the introduction of a large proportion of the 
Church prayers — ^the wandering flock sought food 
in these new pastures. And in the first instance, 
much general good appeared to arise from the ex- 
change. Many of the ignorant were taught, tnanj 
of the profligate reclaimed— and many of the mis- 
erable comforted. During this period, the mass 
of the congregation were poor. Soon, however, 
some of the poor becoming rich, obtained an sC^en- 
dancy in the congregation, aud finding some an 
orthodox, and others a practical religion, trouble- 
some to them— ejected, first one minister, and 
then another, as contending parties prevailed ; — 
oscillating for a long time between an Antinomian 
and a Socinian. For a long time the struggle was 
doubtful ; but, at length, as the weight of influence 
lay on the side of the Socinians, {leterodoxy pre- 
vailed. One consequence of this was, that the pi- 
ety and morals of the pulpit both declined. Th« 
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iext was^ that the congregation declined as fast as 
he doctrines. Socinianism thinned it like the 
)lague. And at last, except that I, and an old man 
tnd woman, who were stone deaf, remained, the 
vords, ^ my brethren* were absolutely superflih 
ms. ' 

" My love,'* s«dd the Vicar, — ^^ this fact is worth 
i thousand arguments,—* The common people 
leArd (Christ) gladly/ Socinianism never fails 
o drive them away. A religion without a Sav- 
our is the temple without the Shechinah, and its 
vorshippers will all desert it. Few men in the 
rorld have less pretensions as a preacher than 
ftyself-— my voice,, my look, my manner, all—" 
• All excellent," said she. — " All of a very 
•rdinary nature,'* said he, " and yet I thank God, 
here is scarcely a corner of our little Church, 
vhere you might not find a streaming eye, or a 
seating heart. The reason is — ^that I speak of 
Christ 5 and if there is not a charm in the word, 
here is the train of fears, and hopes, and joys, 
vhich it carries along with it. The people feel, and 
hen they must listen." 

The old Lady, though she widely differed from 
he Vicar, as to his notion of his own voice and 
nanner, quite sympathised with him in all his en- 
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thusiasm upon the glorious theme on which hehij 
now entered. A humbler spirit scarcely ^ver 
breathed. This humility had carried her to the foot 
of the cross of Christ, and she seemed to stand 
there like one of the women who had followed him 
to his crucifixion. I have seen her hang upon her 
husband's lips, when he dwelt upon this topic, as if 
she was listening to the song of the angels — ^< to 
you is bom this day, a Saviour, which is, Christ 
the Lord." In Church it was their darling theme 
—at home their continual feast. The sacred 
name of a Saviour never failed to quell a rising dif. 
ference, to bind up a wound, to dry up a tear, to 
shed a sort of sunshine over all their prospects. I 
shall never forget the emphasis with which she re- 
plied to his last sentence — '^ Yes, my dear, the] 
feel, and /feel, and if we did not all feel, the 
stones themselves would cry out. If my feelings ever 
languish, I call to mind our poor Catholic, who as 
you well remember, when her priest had prescrib- . 
ed some petiance for her sins, after hearing you, 
burst into the vestry, crying, « that, is the Saviour 
I want.* We all want him and God be praised, we 
taiay all possess him.'* The old man's heart bom- ] 
ed within him as she talked, and he now felt, what 
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indeed he had felt a thousand times, why he loved 
his wife; 

<' But," said he, "to return to the memoir-^ 
what a striking history of dissent we have here. — 
In two or three generations, you see the orthodoxy 
of this chapel freezing into Socinianism. And 
this particular history would, I apprehend, serve 
for the history of some other Chapels. Socinian- 
ism or Arianism now it is to be feared, fills some 
of the pulpits once occupied by the Howes, Owens, 
br Baxters of other days. Could these holy men? 
and others of their company, return to earth, they 
would find their lamps burning, not always around 
those shrines where their hands had suspended 
them, but in the despised and deserted aisles of 
the establishment. The fastidious and innovating 
spirit of some of their follower^ soon spent itself. 
The fire burnt out, and often left behind it noth- 
ing but the ashes of infidelity. And the want of i 
£xed creed and articles, renders any recovery of 
their original zeal and .principles very difficult. 
Rarely do we hear of their dead in faith walking 
again. In our Church, on the contrary, and in great 
part, by the influence of her formularies, the dead 
do walk. Within a century, religion has, as it wercj^ 
sprung up from the grave in which she was partial- 
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ly entombed at the Restoration, and from whence 
many admirable men had long been endeavouring 
to raise her, and walks abroad in many of the cathe- 
drals, churches, and colleges of the land. But, 
my dear, I am talking myself, when I had much 
better be reading the memoir." And so he todc 
up the manuscript again, and read as follows : 
. * When I said. Sir, that religion flourished fqr 
a time in the congregation, I did not mean to say, 
that the religion, either in kind or in form, was 
quite to my taste— and jpu shall know why. In the 
first place, I seemed to perceive a want of solemnity 
in it. It had as much the air of a transaction be- 
tween man and man, as between n^an and his God. 
A sort of unholy familiarity with divine things pre- 
vailed. Here many an Uzzah laid his hand upon 
the ark,' , 

" And,'* said the Vicar, *' if the men did not 
* die* for tiiis unhallowed rashness, yet the system 
suffered for it. I believe nothing has injured the 
cause of dissent more." 

^ Besides this,' he proceeded to read, ' there 
was a want of majesty in the exterior worship of 
Ood. The church was too like a house. A kind 
of levelling spirit ran through every thing, which 
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dtemed even the King of Kings, the trappings of 
his throne, or the curtains of his sanctuary, 

' Then, again, there was a want of care to lend 
religion those human helps which are of such im- 
portance to her cause, especially in a civilized 
country. Some seemed to thiakthat mere piety 
superseded every other quality in a minister ; — 
and, thus, those were often employed to preach 
the Gospel who could scarcely read it.' 

<^Xike Jeroboam," said the Vicar, "who took of 
the lowest of the people, and made them priests of 
the Lord." 

" Unlike the spirit of the true religion," said his 
lady, ^* which required the Jews to exclude every 
thing blemished from the altar." The old gen- 
tleman had half a dozen more similes ready, but 
thought it best to read oh. 

* They used, indeed, to justify the pFactice by 
a-relerence to the first teachers of the Gospel.— 
* These were fishermen,' they said, but then they 
forget they were inspired fishernien — fishermen 
endowed by miracle with a considerable acquaint- 
ance with many languages, and an accurate 
knowledge of their own — ^But, Sir, even these 
were not the worst defects. One capital blot in 
their public wor^p, a blot, I trust, no longer to be 
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found, was that^ in some instances at least, they 
neglected to read the Scriptures. — Another great 
error was, their too low estimate of prajer.^ — 
They threw away your noble form of prayer, 
that the minister might pray as he pleased. The 
consequence was, that the people also heard as 
they pleased, which was often not at all. The 
ininister prayed, and they looked about them. — 
Prayer with them, was a secondary object — ^the 
sermon, all in all.' 

« As if,*^ said the Vicar, " God had said— « My 
house shall be called a house of preaching,' instead 
of * a house of prayer.* " 

" Perhaps," said the old ludy, ^< no on€ hag^ 
had stronger temptation than myself to prefer the 
preaching to the prayers : and yet, my dear, I cun 
^ truly say, that take away the liturgy, the solemn 
moments of intercourse with heaven, the swell of 
united voices, and the concord of united hearts in 
prayer to God — ^take these away, and that bell 
which now so cheers my heart every Sunday mom^ 
ing, would losehalf its charms forme." 

" True, ray love, — all true," said the Vicar> 
<^ with the exception of your praise of me— take 
away the spirit of prayer, and, though the materi- 
als or even the splendour of tiie temple remain^ 
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■' the glory," has « depai-ted" from it. And the 
;endency of a liturgj, is to preserve this spirit. — 
[tis chiefiy on this account I love the church. It 
is on this account I believe the Ark of God to be 
iafer in her hands than in any other. And such 
s my conviction of her superiority, that v^-hen I 
tear of the exultation of some good, though Ihum- 
rfy think, mistaken men, in th^ prospect of ercct- 
cg dissent upon the ruins of the EataMiahment, I 
jlways thinkof tlie spectiftors of the second Jew- 
sh temple — the » people indeed, (the thoughtlej* 
uid blind populace,) shouted for joy;" '.' but those 
who remembered the first temple — wept." 

" Such a change is too punful even to think of,*' 
taid the old lady, " and so, my dear, suppose you 
read on." 

He did — ' I told you, Sir, that 1 was much g^v- 
m to reflection ; and having bad more leisure than 
itost for indulging this propenu^, I have found 
>ut more reasons for preferring an establishmenb 
than are generally noticed. Two of these, I will 
mention. In the first place, then, one great max- 
im of the dissenters is, * that every man must have 
sntire liberty to worship God, as he pleases.' Now, 
Sirj no dissenter is willing to give to every man 
hat plenary indulgence. Nor, is it jiessiblc— 
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Would he give it to an Atheist, who assisted i 
teachinghis principles upon Westminster Bridge 
or to any of those impostors who have called the 
selves Jesus Christ, and insisted upon divine hon 
ours being paid them ? — Another favourite maxim 
of theirs is, < that no man should be made to pay 
for religious instruction before he himself desires 
to have it. This scheme seems to me to forget 
the corruption of human nature — ^foi: how few 
would pay for instruction, who were able to avoid 
paying. The establishment, on the contrary, re- 
members that man is fallen, forces him to providie 
the means, and trusts that the conversion maj 
follow.'] 

Here the old Vicar put diwn his paper to think' 
of these arguments. What his Lady did, in the 
mean time, it is impossible to say. All I know is^ 
that about half ait hour after the time he may be 
supposed to have read this period, both were dis- 
covered by John, who, with some suspicion of the 
fact, looked gently in at the door, in a profound 
sleep. So he left them ; and, as there is a break 
in the manuscript at this point, so will we leave 
them. Indeed, I do not know why any one shoul 
wish to disturb them. It was their high, thou 
. rare privilege, never to fall asleep without a wc^ 
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founded hope that, if they never rose again in this 
world, tUey should awake in another and a. happier. 
Surely, if many had such a hope, we should have 
more good sleepers in the world. And I firmly 
believe, tiat every other prescription to ensure 
good Bleep is uselest, till this is taken. 



CHAPTER VUI. 

■■ How long the Vicar suffered under this infirmity 

a^ of his nature, I am unable to say. The next 

moming he rose, as he always did very early, and 

c' long before his lady approved of his rising. Not 

- but she loved " the sweet hour of prime" herself^ 

^ but she saw evidently that the good old man daily 

^. grew older; and she could not help thinking tliat 

f-. more sleep would be good forhim. But I believe 

K she was mistaken. — The pure air — the undisturbed 

possession of God and nature— the quiet bracing 

of bis wind for his daily duties — the order and 

leisure which early rising secured to him for the 

day to come; were still better for him. And, 

Bometimes, when, on joining him^efore breakfast 

in his study, she saw his face, like Uiat of Mosea 
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after his descent from the Mount, and his liigli 
converse with God, glistening with inward peace 
and joy— with the comfortable, sense of Divine 
presence — she thought so too. — ^But, to return.— 
After a day spent, as, upon a dying bed, we shall 
wish to have spent every day— he sat down again, 
with a glad heart to his manuscript. 

* And now, Sir,' he continued to read, * I come 
to an event in my life, which is not the least inter- 1 
esting to me, as it led to my connection with your- 
self.' The old gentleman involuntarily bowed his 
head, and read on.-— < Such is the change in humlUL 
things, that I, who had a few years since been cs^ 
teemed too splendid for the pulpit of dissent, wasj 
now deemed too shabby. The congregation, as I| 
said, had decayed in piety — ^bui it had increased^ 
in wealth. Indeed, this very increase was partly] 
the cause of this very decay. Dissent like ever^ 
other republic, is less likely to remain pure when 
it begins to be wealthy ! Its purity depends upon 
its alienation from the world, with which richeS| 
have a tendency to incorporate it. So happenei 
it now. The increased riches of the congregatioi 
lured it into the vortex of ecclesiastical splendoi 
and the first thing cast overboard was my p( 
•elf. It was decided, in vestry, unanimously, wil 
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the exception at least of a single primitive old 
gjBntleman, who most pathetically pleaded the dis- 
tresses of some poor widows in the congregation— 
that the ^' old cushion," as thej were pleased to 
call me, should be discarded, and a new one, be- 
coming the dignity of the congregation, be substi- 
tuted in my place.' 

« Old ! ! !" said the Vicar, "one of the virtues 
of Sparta was a reverence for age. And I never 
heard of a Commonwealth, great or small, which 
flourished without it. For my part, it is the very 
age of my cushion which I honor. I never touch 
it without fancying I lay my hand where Latimer 
or Ridley have laid their's. I like nothing new 
in religion— new translations, new doctrines, new 
systems. It is not a terra incognita in which any 
new discoveries are to be made." What this 
speech of the Vicar had to do with the cushion it 
is difficult to say ; but these wanderings may te 
ei^cused in a good old man accustomed to short 
texts and long sermons. He soon returned to h.'s 
manuscript. 

* < I confess, Sir, that I heard of my dismissal 

without regret. My early habits indisposed me to 

[.dissent. I felt much tendernesss, indeed, for the 

ricrupulous dissenter, much admiration of their ge< 
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iieral zeal, and a hearty desire to co-operiite with 
them for every good end. But I saw nothing which 
led me to think that, on the whole, the stones of 
the church would be better employed in building 
meetings. The Dissenters are often important 
auxiliaries to the church, — but they would, in my 
mind, be bad substitutes for it.— -But I prooceed. 
The changes in my circumstances were many and 
great. I passed through a variety of places of 
worship. At length, I fell from public into private 
life. And I shall beg to describe to you a few 
persons whose piivate devotions it was my lot to 
assist. 

^ Vetusta was the first. She was an aged lady, 
who to the surprise of a good many gay friends, 
had lately possessed herself of some devout books, 
and of myself, and had, moreover, taken down 
some dubious pictures of nymphs and satyrs in, 
her dressing-room, to fit it up as an oratory.— 
Few people had run a more various course than 
Vetusta had. She was a woman of unusually strong 
passions, for which in her earliest years, she found 
a sufficient employment in a life of ceaseless dis^j 
sipation. When what is called pleasure ceased to] 
stimulate, she gave herself to books. When boqks] 
also lost their influence, she found a vacuum whi< 
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she hoped religion might fill up. And accordingly, 
by another roll of the wheel, she took up religioTi. 
Sensation was what she wanted — and pleasure^ 
books, devotion, were the successive substances out 
of which it was to be extracted. All were used 
much in the same spirit 5 and it is not harsh to 
say, that she ^vas just as much a Christian on her 
knees at sixty, as at her toilet thirty years before. 
Admitted to her privacies, I narrowly watched 
this stimulating process. Sh^e read, talked, prayed, 
all that she might feel ; and, so that she felt, cared 
little for the effect of her devotions upon her life 
and temper.' 

" Such religion," said the Vicar, '' is little better 
than dram-drinking. It is more decent, perhaps, 
but not less noxious. But, my dear,** he added? 
^' I would not be harsh. I fear the religion of many 
an old man is of the same complexion with that 
of Vetusta* We give ourselves to God, when 
nothing else will have us ; and think ourselves in 
search of him^ when, in fact, we are only in quest 
of our early sensations. The question is, whether, 
if I were young, I should be willing. to give the 
morning of life, the season of enjoyment, to God ?" 

« You forget, my love,'' said his lady, « that 

you did love and serve God in your youth." 

H 
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« I thank God," replied the Vicar, <^ that, after 
my humble manuerj I in some measure did ; but so 
much have I learned to suspect mj own heart, that 
I can scarcely believe stronger temptations to have 
been, at any earlier period, conquered by one so ill 
able to encounter the weakest, even now." He 
proceeded to read — 

* When Vetusta died, I lay beside her, sup- 
porting the last book of devotion with which a 
poor niece who stood by had fruitlessly endeavour- 
ed to shed a ray of heavenly comfort upon the 
cheerless death-bed of her aunt. Vetusta, though 
she had ceased to love any thing here, felt nothinS 
but a chilly horror of an hereafter. 

The car which had, as it were, borne her affec- 
tions from the earth, had not, like that of the 
prophet, translated them to heaven. She hiing in 
suspense between two worlds, tired of the one, and 
unfit for the other. Such a death-bed shut out all 
the hopes which light up the dying eyes of a real 
christian. Her niece no sooner saw the last breath 
quivering on her lips, than, shuddering at the aw- 
ful scene, she almost unconsciously snatched me 
up, and the volume lying upon me, carried me to 
her chamber, locked the door and then poured forth 
such a prayer to God as grief, the yawning chasm 
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of the grave, the awful visions of eternity of 
which she had just caught a glimpse, were calcu- 
lated to inspire. I became Tier property, lay in 
her closet5and saw and heard her in all her future 
moments of intercourse with God and with herself; 
and from her peculiar character and circumstances, 
soon felt a singular interest in her fate. The lesson 
taught by h^r little history is so useful, that it 
ought to be told to almost every parent but your- 
self, who have no need to learn it. And you. Sir, 
so love the young, that you will rejoice to see a bea- 
con lighted up for other parents, though it may be 
useless to yourself. I shall, therefore, perform this 
important office* 

' The name, then, of my new protectress was 
Selina ; and a gentler spirit was scarcely ever let 
loose amidst the snares and tumults of the world* 
She had been taken from her parents by her aunt 
four years before I saw her. They were persons 
of the cast which would be called amiable — ^but 
amiable rather, from easiness of temper, than from 
strength of principle. They had indeed, little or 
no religion ; and Her father especially, a man of al- 
most morbid delicacy, on account of some inde- 
fensible conduct in a neighbour professing to be re- 
ligions, had contracted a strong antipathy to it* 
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Their very narrow circumstances, and his infirm 
health, had induced them to resign her to her aunt ; 
and bofli parents and child felt a real pang in the 
separation. They loved her as an amiable child 
deserved to be loved ; and she loved them too well 
to observe any of their numerous defects. 

. * Once introduced into her aunt's family she soon 
perceived a great change in the appearance of 
things. The apparatus of religion surrounded her 
on every side. The devotions of tlie family were 
many and long, and her aunt, having found a new 
stimulus in the work of converting her niece, gave 
herself cordially to it, bridled her temper, and 
strongly and eloquently pleaded the cause of reli- 
gion. The mind of Selina was soon awed by the 
warnings of her gloomy monitress. She began to 
discover that at least, the ' terrors of the law' had 
been veiled at home— that she herself had been 
standing, perhaps, on the verge of perdition, without 
knowing it 5 and adopting by degrees the creed and 
habits of her teacher, she fell into the formal super- 
stitious observance of such rites as her aunt prescri- 
bed. Far, indeed, was the religion she embraced 
from that of the gospel— It was in fact the law with- 
out the gospel — it was religion in eclipse — the dark 
without the illuminated part of the heavenly disc. 
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Terror was her prevalent feeling. She saw God 
alone as he sits pavilioned in clouds, rolling the 
thunders^ and flashing the lightnings of Mount Si' 
nai ; but not as he'descends, shorn of his beams, and 
with healing in his wings, upon the holy hill of Sion. 
This view of God naturally darkened all her pros- 
pects, and converted her religion into a sort of des- 
ponding effort to soothe, by her future life, the 
wrath of this despotic and vindictive Being, The' 
character of the house corresponded with this state- 
of mind. Her aunt, in order to rouse her own feel- 
ings, surrounded herself with all those symbols of 
religion which were best calculated to awaken 
her exhausted sensibilities : and these, however 
lost upon herself, produced their full effect upon 
her niece. She became fitter for La Trappe, than- 
for the holy, happy life of a Christian.* 

The old Vicar here laid down the manuscript. 
" My dear,"^ said he, " I almost shudder while I 
read^his history. Is not God our Father, and shall 
we exhibit him to our children, and tremble be- 
fore him ourselves as a mere tyrant ? Shall not 
the happy face of nature — ^her scented flowers, 
her painted ftuits, her golden harvests, yon < brave 
overhanging firmament,' the shining lamps of hea- 

? ven, the * moon walking in brightness/ — shall not 

H 2 
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this blessed book (he once more emphatically laid 
'his hand upon it) which is .nothing less than a pre- 1 
sent deity— shall not above all, the dea:th of His 
dear Son for a lost world, teach us that ' God is 
love,' — ^that not mere awe, but awe tempered, and 
sioftened by love, is to be felt for him who thus 
<.first loved us ?' Among the many causes which 
attach me to the services of our own church, this 
has always been one — its freedom from gloom and^ 
sternness — its mild, cheerful, amiable paternal spi-^ 
rit. " Our dear child," he added after a pause, 
(and the tears rolled down his aged cheeks as he 
spol^e) " is, I doubt not, gone to heaven. And if 
I were called upon to name the means which most, 
under the divine blessing, contributed to his early 
ripeness for it, I should say it was his mother's 
anxious care, as he walked by the way, at his ly- 
ing down, and at his rising up, to set before him 
the image of God as a tender compassionate father, 
At least, my love, the curse is not upon yoji of 
giving him dishonorable views of God — of shewing 
him not the illumined side of the pillar of the Di- 
vine presence, buf that cloudy side from behind 
which God frowned upon his impious foes." 

The old gentleman had touched a tender chord. 
It was their only child of whom he had been 
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speaking. He had come up, and was cut down 

like a flower. And though they had long ceased 

to mourn over him, and felt, at their age, that 

^ the line of separation was dwindling to nothing ; 

yet whenever they spoke of him they could speak 

of nothing else. They would sit together and 

search their memories, and perhaps their imagina- 

" tion, for materials to build up a sort of little pa- 

:- rental monument to his early charms and virtues. 

^ Thus they spent almost an hour now, and then, 

^- having consigned themselves in prayer to that 

^ heavenly Father, to whoni their boy was gone, I 

^ need not say they slept in peace. 
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The Vicar and his Lady, however, were too much 
interested in the history of Selina, to lose the first 
opportunity of returning to it. And we therefore 
will return with them. 

« Selina was deeply affected at the death of her 
aunt ; not, indeed, because she loved her, for that 
was next to impossible ; but the scenes of, death 
passing before an already disordered eye, had 
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scared her with the most terrible visions. N 
the djing language of her aunt yielded her 
the smallest relief. She had died, and, as it 
* made no sign' of her hopes of any .bette 
brighter state of being. Selina, as she hun^ 
her corpse, had seen, indeed, the ashes of the 
but could not discover among them that 
spark of hope and joy, which is to blaze ar 
the kingdom of God. The state, therefore, in 
she was left, was truly melancholly. She w 
religious — she was superstitious. She felt 1: 
guilty, but had never been taught to lift hei 
to the cross of a Saviour. She felt herself 
but no one had led her to the * Comforter 
that ' Spirit' who dries up the tears of the m 
ble. In these sad circumstances she tried w 
means of approaching her God. She shed 
bitter tears — she denied herself even those all 
indulgences which a gracious God has so pro! 
spread around us — she ran through a daily cii 
unmeaning ceremonies. But, in all this, hei 
wounded conscience found no consolation 
man is not meant to be his own Saviour 
might have been hoped, indeed, that she i 
have f(Jund her cure amidst the pages of the ] 
which she daily read, but this she had learn 
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pervert, so ds to suit her own gloomy views. She 
pointed all its terrnra at herself, and gave all its 
promises to others. Soon the evit spread, like a 
viloud, over every thinj; she saw. All around her 
began to invest itself with new terrors. She 
fancied a sword across every patli, and a hand 
writing upon every wall. 

Her sai! circumstances were, of course, soon 
_inade known to her parents ; and, though theit 
tenderness protracted her fall, they, ignorant of 
religion themselves, were unable to supply the 
proper pillar for her sinking mind. A consump- 
tion followed, and I saw her, at nineteen, carried 
out to her grave, the unripe victim of a neglected 
education, and a spurious faith,'" 

Here the old Vicar gave a deep groan. His La- 
dy sobbed. " And thus," she esclaimed," was a 
,,' lamb' of the ' Great Shepherd,' whom he would 
have ' carried in his bosom,' left to perish on the 
cold and naked rocks. Oh, that you had found 
her, my love. She would have been to us as a 
daughter. Cruel, indeed, to shew her only tl» 
*ence of the pastures, and not the ' stiH waters of 
comfort' within them — to teach her this haij reli- 
gion." 
** Half," said the Vicar, « nothing but your gen- 
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tleness could give it so mild a name — a super 
stitious fear of God is no part of religion — it dis- 
honours God — It strips him of the attribute of 
mercy, and so strikes out the brightest jewel of 
his crown." 

« 

" True,'^ said the old Lady, " and yet I dare say 
that the wretchedness and death of this poor young 
creature were charged altogether upon religion.'* 

" Upon that very religion replied the Vicar, 
< which alone Could have bound up her wounds'—' 
wounds inflicted by the irreligion of her parents^ 
and the superstition of her aunt. Religion has no 
misery to answer for. It is true, that its stupend- 
ous truths, rashly-flashed upon the already disor- 
dered imagination, may like the light of the sun 
poured in rashly upon the diseased eye, overpowc 
it. But mea would not quench the sun, because 
some organs are too weak to bear its lustre — nor; 
must religion be extinguished, because its sublim- 
ities may perchance overwhelm a diseased mind. 
Rather let us endeavour to elevate the mind to 
religion, than to prostrate religion to the mind^ 
At the same time, tenderness is due to the infirm. 
And, our Lord himself felt and displayed it. 
What painter who has sketched a portrait of 
Christ, ever thought of arming him with thunders 
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No— love was his weapon 5 and< I feel sure, that 
this is the weapon his ministers should chiefly em* 
ploy. Chaucer's picture of a Clergyman, and the 
ima,ge by which he illustrates it, delight me — 

< He preached the Gospel rather than the LaW;, 
And forc'd himself to drive, but loved to draw. — 

^ rThunder and lightening. Heaven's artillery, 

- As harbingers before th' Almighty fly. 

These but proclaim his style and disappear — 
• The stiller voice succeeds, and God is there,* 

Now it happened that this picture and this image 
equally delighted the old Lady ; and for this espe- 
cial reason, that she always said it was as like her 
husband, as though he had sat for it. So as both 
.were too much exhausted to read more, he sat 
thinking of the picture, and wishing to be like it 
— and she thinking of her husband, and wishing 
to be like him — ^till it was more than time to go to 
bed. 
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CHAPTER X. 

When the good Vicar next resumed his task^h 
read as follows. 

. ' As the death of the poor girl was altogethe 
charged upon religion, and as I was considere 
both as a cause and memorial of her fate, neitbc 
religion nor I were likely to be in good repute i 
the house. Her father and mother, indeed, seeme 
to view me, passive as I was in the business, wit 
a sort of horror, and slie in particular, I remembei 
having one day opened the door and discovered n 
on the table, seemed to shudder — ^hastily shut tl 
door again, and hurried away. In these circun 
stances, it was long doubtful what would becon 
of me ; whether the cat or the lap-dog shoul 
permanently lay their head on the cushion of ^ 
cars and prelates. At last, an old housekeeper wl 
had always discovered much pity for the young L 
dy, much horror of her aunt, and who, tliougb tr 
mendously cross, never failed to hobble off twi 
in the week to a place of worship in the neig 
bourhood, deeming her own pretensions at lea 
equal to those of her four-footed competitors, CJ 
ried me up to her own little room. I do not kn< 
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that I should have thought it worth while to dwell 
on this part of my history, but for two reasons — 
that my present proprietor was so singular a con- 
trast to my last — and that the faults of both served 
to convince me of a truth which many wise folks 
never learn at all^ — ^that the widest extreme to 
wrong is not always right** 

" Always /" said the Vicar—" the truth seems 
to be that it is never right. The opposite to pro- 
fuseness. is avarice— to tyranny, is anarchy— -to 
bigotry, is enthusiasm. Almost all reformers in 
Church and State j except, indeed, those of my 
jDwn dear Church and country, appear to me to 
split on this very rock. It was the moral, I doubt 
not, taught by the old story of Scyllaand Charyb- 
dis. Men are apt to tell the story — and forget 
the moral. Good old England, has, through God's 
blessing, remembered both ; and accordingly, we 
have a Protestant Church, and a free State, with 
"^hich a wise Papist, or a sober tyrant, find it al- 
most impossible to quarrel. For my part, though 
I have no fondness for Popery, I honour the little 
harmless relics of it, which I see in our Church, as 
so many monuments of the moderation of my fore- 
fathers. — But, let us go on, — I dare say, our friend 
here meant the same thing.'* 
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*< I dare say it did,^' said the old Lady. 
Thus firmly agreed, as they were sure to bf in 
all charitable conjectures, they proceeded. 
< The old housekeeper, though she called herself 

« 

a Calvinist, was in fact an Antinomian. Indepen- 
dent of her opinions about Predestination, and the 
rest of the five points, she really believed that thfc 
moral law of God had little or no force for an ad- 
vanced Christian. Consequently, her rule was tQ 
live as she pleased, and to believe as a favorite' 
minister taught her. I ought to say this minister 
was in general disowned by his brethren, who, 
whether Caivinists or Arminians, concurred to: 

it 

condemn Antihomianism. I learned this iiact 
from frequent conferences held in my presence, 
by the members of the society on the persecutions 
they were called to endure. But you shall hear 
some particulars of the old Lady's creed suat 
practice. 

* Her religious errors seemed to me chiefly f» 
spring from two causes— -one without, and one 
within — one, the cold and unamiable religion ^ 
her mistress, which drove her to an opposite ex- 
treme — and the other, an unrestrained temper. 
Her history is> I believe, by no means peculiar^ 
She had always been remarked as a woman of ani 
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irritable temperament, repairing by the embrace* 
of one moment, the petulance of another— perpe- 
tually changing her friends and her pursuits. At 
length, some sermon alarmed her conscience. Im- 
mediately, and almost without an effort, she sliifted 
from the side of the world to that of reli^on. 
Those wondered at the change who did not re- 
member that many change their party without 
changing their tempers ; and indeed quit their 
present sphere only to seek in another, a more 
unbridled indulgence of these very tempers. Thus 
was it with the old lady. In her new character 
she contrived to lend many of her most offensive 
qualities a new grace ; and to baptize them with 
a new name. Her petulance gained, with herself, 
and a few foolish persons, the very honorable title 
of zeal — ^her restlessness, of activity — her change- 
ableness, of independence. Nor did she at a sin- 
gle plunge sink into the depths in which I found 
her.- Her descent, however, was rapid— -because 
she was, in fact, following nature, when she 
thought she was following God, The benefit 
which might have been expected from some hon- 
est preachers whom she had occasionally heard, 
was entirely forfeited by one practice — namely^ 
that of leaving every preacher the instant he coa- 
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demned any cherished indulgence. Thus shehad 
gone through the whole circle of popular ministers; 
and, iinallj, had come to a conclusion, that her 
present minister was nearly the last prophet, and 
she herself, nearly the only Christian in the conn- 
try. Her self-delusion was indeed almost incre- 
dible. She would start up furiously from the 14tli 
chapter of St. John, to thunder at a housemaid ; 
and conclude a lecture upon charity by the abuse 
of one half of her acquaintance.' 

" Worse and worse," said the Vicar aS he finish- 
ed the tale — " was ever Cushion so unfortunite ? 
I suppose it might have passed through nine-tenths 
of the congi-egations in the country and not have 

found ten such cases." 

♦ 

" Are you sure of that P" asked his Lady. 
• << I am sure, my love, of nothing," replied he, 
« but I cannot understand how any ten people, 
should go mad precisely on the same point; and 
I can call her state nothing short of insanity**^ 

« But," s^id she, « I have heard Calvinism 
charged with necessarily leading to enormities of 
this kind." 

" Then your reporters, my dear," said he, « were 
not to be trusted. You know, that I am no Cal- 
vinist— that I agree with Calvin perhaps in scarcelj 
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a single point in which he disagrees with Arnunius. 
My testimony, therefore, in vindication of Calvin- 
ism may be heard. To say then, that it ' necessari- 
ly,' or even generally leads to Antinomianism, is 
as unjust as. to charge tlie Church with all the 
robberies and murders of those who profess her 
communion. Hooker,* Usher, Hall, Leighton, and 
many of the fathers of the Reformation, were 
Calvinists ; and yet, who ever thought of charging 
them with- Antinomianism ? But tliat very high 
Calvinism easily admits of, and not unfrequently 
suffers such a perversion — appears to me time; 
9Jid, in my mind, constitutes a no small objection 
io' that system." • 

^ I have often," said his lady, " since we spoke 
en the subject, thought of asking your opinion 
more fully of Cromwell, and especially of his con- 
versation with his Chaplain on his dying bed." 

'^ Cromwell,'* said the Vicar, " asked, if I re- 
member right, " whether a man who had been 
once in a state of grace, could fall away ?" And, 
upon his Chaplain answering " No—" '' Then," 
said he, " I am safe, for I am sure, that I once 
was in a state of grace." Now, to say nothing. of 
tliis " no^^^ of the Chaplain," continued the Vicar, 

* ^ee JVofe p. 39. 
12 
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^ for which I might possibly have felt disposed 
to substitute another monosyllable— if this was 
the whWe of the conversation, I may venture to 
add, that every wise Calvinist will allow the 
Chaplain to be criminal, and the Protector delud- 
ed. Even, admitting the truth of the doctrine, 
Cromwell was plainly deluded in his judgment ci 
his own state, and the Chaplain is plainly criminal 
in suffering him to die in that delusion." 

« A pious and moderate Calvinist,*''8aid the old 
Lady, who had been reading that very morning, t 

chapter in Archbishop Leighton, (the most formi- 
dable of all controversialists, because every devout 
reader must be afraid to disagree with him ,) " finds 
much both in Scripture and in reason to say for his 
system." 

<< He does, indeed," said the charitable old man ; 
<< he finds so much that I am never astonished or 
angry with those who come to a precisely opposite 
conclusion on these points to my own. As to 
scripture, however, it should be remembered, that 
if some single passages seems to favour that system, 
the general spirit of the Bible appears to favour a 
less exclusive and partial creed. The delineations 
ef God is an universal Father — the universal pro- 
mises, invitations, exhortations^ to ally to awake) 
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to arise, to turn, to pray, seem to me to belong 
t& a more comprehengive scheme. It is not easj 
to believe, that the gracious God of the Scriptures 
meant all this for only a small portion of his crea- 
tures.*' 

*' The doctrine of election has, I think, one mer- 
it," said the old lady 5 " it must teach those who 
believe themselves to be thus elected, to love and 
lionour God." 

" Buf answered the Vicar, " how will it affect 
all the rest of mankind ? And surely, I am not 
likely to love and honour God the less because I 
believe that he makes to all the offers which oth- 
ers believe he makes only to a few ?" 

'' But," she continued, there appears to be much 
comfort in their other tenet of final perseverance 
— in feeling that^ God will never forsake his true 
servants/ " 

« There is, indeed," said the Vicar 5 <^ but thank 
God, I who am no Calvinist, believe as firmly as 
Aey can do, that * God never forsakes his tme 
servants.' The Calvinist cannot be more sure 
than another, that he is, at the present moment, a 
true Christian 5 and, if not sure, his creed is no pe- 
culiar comfort to him. And, if sure even of our 
ancerity in religioD> who has reasoni upon a sys- 
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tern most opposite to Calvinism, to fear that » ^ 
shall be forsaken ? Why should that sun of mum ^ 
cy now forsake us which, amidst all the storms 
crimes, and follies of life, has never yet gov 
down ? My love, I have been young, and n» 
am old 5 and from infancy to the verge of seconii 
infancy on which I stand, such has been the whol 
ly unmerited compassion of my God, so often has he 
stretched out to me the golden sceptre of his mc^! 
cy — go often when guilty, pardoned — when in&*ini< 
strengthened — and when miserable, shed arount] 
me the sun-shine of his presence, that I am sure 
he would not I should perish— and that he whM^j 
has been the ^ hope of my youth,' will * not f(W*J(;| 
sake me, now that I am old and grey-headed.' I| jj 
know in whom I have believed, and I am persiuhlji, 
ded, that as long as I endeavour, by his help, to 
stretch out this ' withered arm' for mercy, (and as 
he spoke, he stretched out an arm indeed withered 
in the service of the sanctuary) — as long as I en- 
deavour, in complete distrust of myself, to take 
hold even of the hem of his garment, I shall fin4 
< virtue go out of him' to heal all my infirmitileSf 
and cleanse all my sins. This is my confidence^ 
and if others have more, I thank God for thri 
happiness, but I am content with my own." 
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Now, such] was the humility of the good old 
aan, that he Kad never been heard to speak as 
triumphantly of his own hopes before. And, even 
low, he seemed to blush for an avowal which, not 
self-complacency, but love and gratitude to God 
latd forced from him. After a short pause he ad- 
led,—" I wish my love, in general, to speak nei- 
ther of myself, nor of the disputable points in reli- 
gion. As to myself, I am sure of but one thing-^ 
that I am a most unworthy servant of a God, to 
(Those mercy, from beginning to end, I must owe 
my salvation. And, as to Calvinists and Armini- 
ans — as there are only i&vf points on which they 
differ, and at least five hundred on which, if real 
Christians, they agree, I desire to embrace all the 
articles of our common faith, and leave the rest to 
be settled in heaven." 

^ Perhaps you think," said she, " that they will 
nevierbe settled on earth.** . 

^ I do," answered the Vicar. "Under various 
irhapes they have perplexed the philosophers and 
divines of all ages. My own creed is this — if a 
Calvinist so hold his opinion as to lead a holy life, 
and an Arminiaii so hold, as to preserve a humble 
spirit, I. believe the principles of neither will ex- 
clude them from heaven." 



\ 
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Alter this, the Vicar, who knew that no posit 
was so safe for a man of his own sentiments 
prostration before God, knelt down ; and like 
giant, refreshing himself by touching on his mo 
er earth, recruited, I doubt not, all his hopes, « 
views, and joys, by intercourse and commuB 
with his God. 



*> 



CHAPTER XI. 

The Vicar and his Lady were not long before ti 
returned to the manuscript, and read as followi 
* I will not detain you. Sir, over the next sta] 
in my histoi-y, nor even with describing to you 
exact circumstances by which, when the Met 
dists started up in the middle of the eighteei 
century, I found my way to one of their earti 
pulpits. But, of what I saw and heard oti this ni 
and somewhat giddy eminence, you will expecti 
to say something. For a time, then, I own thiii 
wais, on the whole, surprised and gratified. H 
well know, Sir, my love for the Reformers. Ho 
then, was I pleased to see some of those doctrii 
which seemed, in some degree, almost to have «« 
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under ground with those hoi j men, now springing 
up within the walls of a little methodist chapeL I 
will not say that they spra^ig up alone, or without 
a few tares scattered among them by the hands of 
their new cultivators. But, jt must be confessed, 
that the very first leaders of the methodists, if n^en 
of somewhat coarse taste, and untempered zeal, 
Svere men both of talent and piety. For a season, 
at least, their preaching offended against little, 
[except good breeding and moderatipn. — 'They gen- 
i erally avoided disputable ground, and insisted on 
;the fundamental points of religion, in bold, vehe- 
'inent, eloquent, practical, though perhaps some, 
phat enthusiastic, .language. They called them- 
selves Churchmen, and I really believe they loved 
f , . ' 

the church. They opened no meeting when the 
church was open. And great was the impression 
t>roduced by them. They found some spots of this 
kingdom as untaught as though no Christian min- 
ister existed. They* dived- into the mine and 
the prison. Many of the Clergy started as from 
H dream, and buckled on the ministerial armour* 
I have seen, Sir, the church walls dripping with the 
^ndensed breath of the almost countless congre- 
^tion. I have seen the tears of penitential sor- 
i^w scooping out to themselves white channels 
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in £he dingy faces of poor colliers, whose mindi 
before were as da;fk as the pits they inhabited. I 
have seen thousands who, as the early Chris- 
iians brought their books of magic and burned 
them, cast all their sins and sorrows upon the 
altar of God* and found that flame consume them 
all. Great, indeed, as I said, was the effect pro- 
duced ; but, alas ! so great as, among tnany otiier 
far better results, to tur<n the heads of many of tht 
preachers. For now, Sir, mark the change. Sopn 
the respect for the church, in a great measure, 
ceased. Soon one, of the most common topics of 
pulpit raillery and amusement was* the universal 
profligacy of the clergy. Soon the wildest breach 
es were made in church dicipUne. Soon atten^ti 
were made to separate the flock from the shepherd. 
Soon enthusiasm usui^ed, in some instances? the 
throne of sober piety. A large proportion of un- 
educated men were introduced into their palpitS' 
A desire to excite, to . inflame, to harrow up, (• 
revolutionize, combined itself, to say the least,! 
many cases, with the desire to convince. Coarsi 
and fanciful interpretations of scripture abounde 
Something very like miracles were assumed 
many, to have been wrought in favour of the ne 
system. And the whole, with many better res 
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issued in a sort of dislocation of the church : which 
may^ perhaps, in tiie end, ho weyer little foreseen 
or designed by its authors, assist ultimately to des- 
troy the church, z£nd to bury religion in its grave/ 

Here the old Vicar, as though he beheld the pre- 
cise picture painted in the memoir— 4iis own little 
church sinking into dust, and religion, in the act 
of suffocation, just peeping out of one of the 
graves, clasped his hands together in utter dismay. 
<^ My dear," said he, in an agony of grief, " I have 
had this vision before my eyes a thousand times ; 
and thou^ I daily on my knees, thank God for 
all the profligates reclaimed by the metho.dists, in 
common with other labourers ; for their toils and 
triumphs among the poor idolaters and slaves ; and 
for the sort of stimulus they have supplied to the 
Church 5 yet I fear that they will ultimately over- 
throw the church theyiindertake to support." 

^' Is it right for you my love," said the old lady, 
" to condemn either the character of their religion 
or their conduct towards its ministers, when old 
Betty tells me they preach precisely your doctrines 
and even pray for yourself every Sunday of their 
lives ?" 

" As to the enfire' resemblance of our doctrines^^^ 

replied the Vicar, " either I or Betty mustbemis- 

K 
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taken. — For their prayers I heartily thank them; 
and may their God and my God so hear and an- 
swer them, as to make me better. Their favoura- 
ble opinion of me (he continued • smiling,) must, I 
fear, be set down among their errors of judgment. 
But let us hope, that so charitable a mistake will 
be forgiven, and that, by my improvement, it may 
become less of a mistake every day. Still, what- 
ever be their approbation of me, I should even 
less deserve it than I do, if I suffered it to bribe 
me into a dishonest applause of them. I must 
plainly say, that I have an objection both to tlie 
character of their religion, and to a part of their 
practice. Against their religion, I often find rea- 
son to object that it has more of impulse, noise? 
excitement, of ' fits and frames' than I find, either 
in the Bible or the Liturgy. And to their prac- 
tice, which is, in many respects, admirable, I have 
this objection, that they too often teach the people 
to suspect and undervalue their appointed minis- 
ters — ^to love change and novelty — to prefer rash 
to sober interpreters of scripture. There was a 
time, my love, when a good clergyman was regard- 
ed as the general father of his flock — when all their 
wants, wishes, fears, hopes, doubts, and plans^ 
were laid before him — when the sheep followed 
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his voice j and tlie voice of a stranger would they 
not follow — when, if he kept to his Bible, they 
would cleave to him. Now, this sort of filial feel- 
ing is exceedingly weakened. They have shep- 
herds many, and fathers many. The Chapel is 
erected, not always where the duty of the Church 
is negligently, but where it is faithfully discharged. 
The preacher in the Church, however unexcep- 
tionable, is deserted, at least at one part of the 
day, for the preacher at the meeting. The people 
when they should be learning, are criticising ; and 
refuse to profit from a,ny .minister till they have 
settled which is the best." 

" Does all this," asked the old Lady, " alarm 
you far the Church." 

" I confess," he answered, " it does. These 
children of ours, and I am sure I do not forget 
they are our children, serve us as the Hindoos do 
their irrecoverable or even sick parents. Instead 
of binding up their wounds, they throw them into 
the Ganges. This is not humane, or even decent ; 
and, if it were, surely we are not bad enough to 
he given over." 

" And if the Church fall, my love, what will 
become of the methodists ?" 
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" I will, in return, my dear, ask you a question. 
If the branches, angry at what they deemed the 
inactivity and fruitlessness of the stem, were to 
succeed in bringing it to the ground, what would 
happen to the branches ?" 

" Why, exactly, my love, what will happen,'^ 
she said, "to my young chickens, if I do net gti 
them under the hen before sun-set,** So off she 
went to her little brood. 

* Whether the image ofthe hen and chickens, be- 
cause her 5wn, at once convinced the good old La- 
dy, I am unable to say 5 nor can I say whether the 
project then rushed into her head, of hatching an 
egg, which should produce a bird, which should 
produce a quill, which should in her dear hus- 
band's hand, produce an essay, which should con- 
vince all the methodists in all the world, of the du- 
ty of returning to the wing of the mother bhurch* 
Certain it is, that she, at that instant, did order 
Betty to set a goose in a favourite corner of the 
hen-house, which did soon fulifil at least a part of 
the wishes of her sanguine mistress. 

That the vicar himself may have taken some- 
thing of a similar resolution, may, perhaps^ be in- 
ferred from the following lines, which were found 
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after his death, written on the first page of his fo- 
lio edition of Hooker*3 Ecclesiastical Polity, with 
(his title prefixed. 

THE VILLAGE CHURCH. 

/ 

1 

And is our country's father* fled. 
His ear of fire can none recall ? 

Be — ^er€ his sacred spirit shed. 
Here — ^may his prophet mantle fall. 

Fain would I fill the vacant breach. 

Stand where he stood the plague to stay . 

In his prophetic spirit preach, 

- Aiid in his hallowed accents, pray, 

it is not that on Seraph's wing, 

I hope to soar where he has soar'd 5 
Jhisj this the lowly claim I bring, 

I love his church, I love his Lord. 
I love the altar of my Sires, 

Old as my country's rocks of steel, 
And as I feed its sacred fires, 

The present Deity I feel, 

* Hooker. 

K2 
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I love to know that, not alone, 

.1 n^eet the battle's angry tide ; 
That sainted myriads from their throne 

Descend to combat at my side. 
Mine is no solitary choice, 

Secure the seal of saints impreds'd jf 
The prayer of millions swells my voice, 

The mind of ages fills my breast. 



I love the ivy-mantled tower, 

Rock'd by the storms of tl^ousand years 5 
The grave whose melancholy flower 

Was nourished by a martyr's tears* 
The sacred yew^ so feared in war, 

Which, like the sword to David given, 
Inflicted more than human scar. 

And lent to man the arms of heaven. 



i> 



I love the organ's joyous swell. 

Sweet echo of the heavenly ode 5 
I love the cheerful village bell, 

Faint emblem of the call of God. 
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Waked by the sound, I bend my feet, 
I bid my swelling sorrows cease 5 

I do but touch the mercy seat, 
And hear the still small voice of peace/ 



And, as the ray of evening fades, 

I love amidst th^ dead to. stand 5 
Where in the altar's deepening shades, 

I seem to meet the ghostly band. 
One comes — Oh ! mark his sparkling eye, 

The light of glory kindles there 5 
Another — ^hear his deep drawn sigh-^- 

O — 'tis the sigh of dumb despair. 



Another treads the shadowy aisle, 

I know him— 'tis my sainted sire— 
I know his patient, angel, smile. 

His shepherd's voice, his eye of fire ; 
Hi» ashes rest in yonder urn. 

I saw his death, I closed his eye 5 
Bright sparks amidst those ashes burn^ 

That death has taught me h^w to die- 
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8 
Long be our Father's temple our's. 

Woe to the hand by which it falls ; 
A thousand spirits watch its towers, 

A cloud of angels guard its walls. 
And be their shield by us possessed, 

liord, rear around thy blest abode^ 
The buttress of a holy breast, 

The rampart of a present God. 






CHAPTER Xn. 

When the Vicar returned to his manuscript, 
read as follows : 

< I am now, Sir, approaching the last great cri 
of my life, the time of my finally leaving Lond 
for the hills of Westmoreland. The cause of i 
removal was this. At the moment when t 
meeting, of which I was the only ornament a 
superfluity, was built, tlie parish church was fill 
by the second son of a noble family, whose wa 
of tajents had early designated him, willing, 
unwilling, to spend the tithes of a consideral 
living. \ 
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^* Monstrous,'* sud the Vicar. " I trust such of« 
fences are rare. Can atty profession demand lof- 
tier talents? Shall the representative of God be 
chosen from the lowest orders of his creation f 
Shall he be selected to enter the sanctuary, to un« 
ravel the web of prophecy, to hurl the tiiunders of 
Heaven^ to unvail that awful image beforewhich 
angels hide their facesj; to display to thousands the 
interminable regions of joy and sorrow— who has 
scarce faculties for the common offices of life ? 
If I had a son with the talents of an angel, I 
ivould carry him,like Samuel, to the temple 5 or> 
like Hannibal, to the alt^ of his country, and there 
consecrate him as the soldier of the cross, the 
eternal eneny of ignorance and guilt." 

** Read on, my love,*' said the old Lady, who, 
saw liim here touching on the verge of that topic 
ivhich of all others most wrung his heart. He un- 
derstood her, and began agidn to read. 

' The young clergyman was an easy, kind- 
}iearted creature, who mi^t have seconded an ad- 
dress, or even have presided at a turnpike meet- 
ing with considerable effect; but had neither piety 
nor vigor for his sacred employment. His people 
were grossly neglected. The * hungry sheep look- 
td up and were not fed,' and they accordingly 
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sought for what they deemed more productive pas- 
tures. And the meeting, which promised to supply 
all their wants, soon filled itself with the stragglers* 
But the young incumbent broke his neck in a fox- 
cjiase; and his wretched father, softened and 
ghocked at the event, and at the state of the parish, 
appointed such a pastor to the living as made feve- 
ry good man's heart leap for joy. Our meeting 
was soon, in its turn, abandoned 5 and I slumbered 
over a large surface pf empty pews Upon tliis the 
chapel was closed^ and I^ with the pulpit, convey- 
ed once more to a pawnbroker's. The pulpit 
was bought by an auctioneer, and I by the churcb* 
wardens of this very parish ; who, finding rates 
high, and corn low, and velvet scarce, on account 
of a war with the continent, carried me off, torn 
and tarnished as I was, with a phrase not verj 
honourable either to me or to the eatablishment, 
saying-^ this 'ull do.' Thus, then. Sir, bearing 
the burden of the fattest of these church dignitaries, 
I was jolted down to this happy valley. This has 
been the last scene of my life, and, I am free to* 
say, the happiest. 

< But, Sir, you will be anxious, I am sure, to 
hear the history of some of your predecessors in 
the living. And it is my intention to gratify you. 
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1 think it right, hawever, to observe, that, of a 
large proportion of them, no very interesting re- 
cords remain. Mankind are much alike. And a. 
little country village is not likely to call out their 
peculiarities. Some few were mere profligates^ 
whose memory I do not wish to perpetuate. Many 
of them were persons of decent, coM, correct 
mannera, varying slightly, perhaps, in the mea- 
■ sure of their zeal, their doctrinal exactness, their 
benevolence, their industry, their talents — but, in 
general, of that neutral class which rarely affords 
materials for history, or subjects of instruction. 
They were men of that species who are too apt to 
spring up in the bosom of old and prosperous es- 
tablishments whose highest praise is, that they do 
no harm. 

' The first person whose history I shall give you> 
is one of a class exceedingly small. He indeed ia 
the only specimen of it that, in my long experi- 
ence, I have chanced to see. But his errors are 
of so mischievous a nature, and the punishment of 
them in his case, was so signal, that I cannot con- 
sent to pass them over. 

' Munster, for so I will call him, was a spoiled 
child. He lost his father early; and his mother, 
captivated by the strength of his attachment, which 
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jiaturall jT centered all in her, requited it bj 
cipating all his whims, and indulging all his a\ 
price and ill temper. In consequence, he became 
peevish^ headstrong, and passionate. Now and] 
.then, indeed, some better qualities seemed, as it 
were, to flash in his .character. But the gleamj 
was only for a moment, and seemed to leave aj 
deeper gloom behind. His feelings were quick- 
his spirits variable. He loved and hated,^ work( 
and idled, laughed and cried^ all in a momeat^j 
and always in excess. 

< .When sent to school, he was chiefly distia* 
^ttished by ^[uarrelling with the larger half of hi»| 
school-fellows, and forming the rest into a partj^ 
against them, of which his vehemence rather tbaoj 
his talents or industry, made him the leader. And^ 
the habits of school, he carried to college, where' 
he was chiefly known as a person whom no one< 
liked, and whom every one feared. These nume< 
rous defects were, however, brightened by one 
more promising quality. He had acquired, under 
the eye of his mother, who though a weak, wasj 
reaUy & pious woman, a certain awe of gross sin. 
The effect of this, however, was, not to correct | 
his life, but to reduce it to a sort of altematioQ 
of sin and sorrow. Such a life could make n» 
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man happy; and, especially one who had few 
friends to cheer him, little re&l taste for distpation 
and that kind ot bilious habit, which is apt to di- 
vide the life of its victim between anger and mel- 
ancholy. In such a state, tlierefore, he was not 
likely to remiun long; And, accordingly, on a 
sudden, he proclaimed himself a converted char- 
acter. He forsook at once, not only his vices,, 
but his college occupations — tiot only bis profli- 
gate, but his moral companions. His acquaint- 
ance looked on with astonishment. The good 
trembled when they saw such hands laid on the 
ark of God. The bad scoffed to find religion with 
Bucha champion. But Munster went on his way 
heedless both of the one, and of the other. He soon 
entered the Church, and became the curate of this 
very parish. And here I shall endeavor to describe 
him, first as a minister; and next, as the father of a 
family. 

< His doctrines were, in the m^n, those of th« 
Scriptures, and of the Reformers. But then he 
held and taught them less praetieaUy than either- 
His grand masim, for instance, was, ' preach of 
faith, and works will follow' — whereas, the Bible 
and the Church evidently deem the same attention 
L 
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du&to both — concluding, that a man is just as 
ly to act as to think wrong.' 

" The hands of my watch," said the Vicar,' 
quite as incorrect as the wheels. But let us ; 
on." 

. < Neither did the spirit of moderation in ti 
high authorities satisfy him. Sometimes, he 
. magnified a truth, as to strain it to the dimens 
of error. Sometimes he seemed to reduce 
whole of religion to a single doctrine. In shori 
some men possess the art of giving error the a 
truth, so he gave truth ^he complexion and the c 
acter of error. Few men had a better creed 5 
few put a worse interpretation to it. 

< But, however defective his opinions might 
his life was far worse. Although ardent in the i 
pit, and in the discharge of most other public du< 
his zeal did not extend to the more retired du 
of his office. He rarely, for instance, sought 
in the remote corners of his parish those sheei 
his flock, who either had not yet found the heav 
IjT pastures, or had, ' unhappily, wandered fi 
them. Those quiet labours, which no eye sees ; 
no voice applauds but that of God, had no cha 
for him. To be heard, to be felt, to be admii 
in thcj;reat congregation, was all he loved. ] 
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nj are the wounded spirits which he never attempt- 
ed to heal. Many the broken hearts which he 
never stopped to bind up. They cried for help, in- 
deed, but their Levite passed on by the other side. 
When he should have been aiding them, he was 
gone to act the Apostle, or to head the Crusade, in 
some public enterprize, to which, not God, but his 
vanity had called him. Many are those of his par- 
ish whose faces he will first recognize at' the bar of 
God — sheep which he should have carried m his 
bosom — children to whom he should have been as 
a father. — Into the secular business of his parish he 
entered with gieat eagerness 5 and, unfortunately 
for his general influence as a minister, carried into 
it as worldly a spirit as any of his people — ^thus 
proving tlmt the Apostle in the pulpit, was a mere 
man in the ordinary concern^ of life 5 and that, 
like bad pictures, it was to distance rather than to 
coloring, his character owed even the little effect 
it had. His charities were extensive and shewy. 
Rather, indeed, than curtail them, he had much 
narrowed the education of an only son, designed 
for the ministry ; and even delayed his payments 
to some by no means affluent tradesmen. And the 
money, thus doubtfully secured, was, in many in- 
stances, ill-bestowed. His gifts were often either 
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partial or ostentatious. They were inscribed, for] 
instance, on the walls of the popular chapel — but 
rarely on the heart of the afflicted and unobtru-' 
aive poor. But, Sir, you will be glad, I think, to 
hear something of the effect of his ministry on his 
congregation. 

* The importance then of the doctrines on which 
he dwelt, the vigour of his manner, and a good deal 
of natural eloquence, insured him a large and an 
attentive audience. And, such is the value of 
truth, even when debased by a mixture of error, 
that, in many instances, the happiest results flow- 
ed from his exertion's. Many, through the mercy 
of God, received Ihe wheat and rejected the chaff 
■—which, with a too nearly approaching liberality, 
he had scattered around him. They learned from 
him, for example, to love their Saviour, and that 
absorbed many baser emotions. They learned, al- 
so, to read the Scriptures 5 and, there, found the 
antidote, even, for their preacher's errors. To 
some of his hearers, however, his ministry was far 
from beneficial. Some timid minds were driven to 
despair — some bolder spirits urged to presumption. 
And, in general, his most ardent converts were, by 
no means, the most complete Christians. Their 
^empers, especially, betrayed some defect in their 
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religious system ; and shewed that a millennitim, 
which should arise from the complete diffusion of 
his principles, would not be of that kind in which 
the ' lion should lie down witli the kid*' 

* But let us now, Sir, follow him into his family. 
As something great and public was necessary to 
call out his zeal, he was not likely to shine in the 
domestic circle. There, the stimulus of popular 
applause could not follow him ^ and, consequently^ 
those qualities which in public served in some mea- 
sure to balance his defects, altogether vanished* 
To his wife, he was too often cold and irritable. 
^ His son, who discovered little or n6 bias towards 
religion, was repelled still further from it by the 
unchanging frowns of his father. Of his daughter, 
who had early imbibed many of his own opinions 
and tastes, whose person was fine, whose talents 
were considerable, and who, in a better soil, might 
have been expected to ripen into a most interest- 
ing and valuable creature, he was extravagantly 
fond. And, twenty years after his marriage, she 
alone remained to share either his joys or sorrows. 
His wife had died early — I will not say of a broken 
heart — ^but certainly a troubled mind had hastened 
the decay of an infirm body. His son had gone to 

sea 'y and was rushing into excesses of the most op* 

L2 
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posite kind to those of his father. The daughter, 
therefore, alone remained to smooth the pillow of a 
somewhat premature old age — ^to nurse him through 
sleepless nights, and days of pain — ^to calm an un* 
e^sy mind, and to ♦♦apply the void qreated by a 
popularity gradually declining, as his public powers, 
decayed. 

' This daughter, however, loved him 5 . for she 
had always seen his bright side. And had her ed- 
ucation been more complete, her mind better disci' 
plined, her sensibility less morbid, her religion par-: 
taken less of the defects of his own — ^it is possible 
that, under the blessings of their common Father, 
this parsonage would have displayed one of the 
most beautiful of all spectacles — ^that of a child 
paying back the early tenderness of a parent, by 
leading his weary steps into the way of peace. 
But, alas ! neither had oil to spare for the lamp of 
the other 5 each did but aggravate the other's infir* 
mities. 

' And now, I approach to tfie really tragical con- 
clusion of his story. The hospitality of Munster 
was a good deal confined to those who chimed in 
with him in religious sentiments — who, either echo" 
ed, or exceeded his own extravagancies. This 
select band had full range of his house. And, if 
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they appeared to bear the test as to a few' chosen 
points, he did not stretch them on the rack of a 
more extended scrutiny. Among those who were 
thus frequent guests at the vicarage, was a person 
from a neighboring village, of whom little more was 
known than that immediately after his first visit to 
Munster, he had discarded a female of suspicion^ 
character from his family, and had vehemently ad- 
dicted himself to the vicarage, and to religion. 
These traits were a sufficient passport to the at- 
tention of both father and daughter 5 and before 
Jong, he was almost as necessary to the happiness 
of the one, as of the other. To the father, he- 
talked upon his select topics — fighting under his 
banners in all controversies, and straining all his 
extravagancies to something still more extravagant^ 
With the daughter, he neither talked nor thought 
of controversies 5 and deluged her credulous ear 
with far other professions th^n those of piety. 0* 
this, however, Munster was not unconscious. Nor 
was he displeased to learn, that he was likely to 
be called upon to consign a darling child to tlie 
arms of so valuable a protector. In the midst, 
however, of this career, a sudden check was given 
to the intimacy, by intelligence that the stranger 
was a mere adventurer and hypocrite. Munster; 
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in the family; and, when to a life of unusual excite- 
ment, were superad4ed mortified vanity, disap- 
pointed hopes, wounded affections, and, above all, 
certain awful glimpses of the world to come — all 
these had served to quicken the seeds of latent 
disease, and to bring him to the sa^ state of which 
his daughter had been a spectator. He sat there, 
like the fig-tree, cursed for unproductiveness, 
touched and withering under the angry hand of 
tjod. Before .the short period of her bodily illness 
was expired, he died, and his awe-struck parish- 
ioners followed to the grave, a man, whose misfor- 
tunes had, in their «^es, cancelled his faults; 
whom, if they had never loved, they had now at 
least, learned to pity ; and who, they trembled to 
think, could not have reached that heaven which, 
in such ardent language, he had often displayed to 
them. You know. Sir, his tomb in the church- 
yard. I believe the dead pastor has spoken even 
more powerfully than thelivingone. Such, indeed, 
was the awe produced by his death, that his spirit 
seemed to dwell among the tombs ; and few of the 
country-people, for a long time, crossed the church- 
yard, who did ndt look suspiciously around them, 
hasten their sjcps, and put up a prayer to God, 
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that, in them, good principles might issue in aholy 
life, in obedient passions, and & resigned will. 

' His daughter, as I said, recovered her bodily 
health, but not the tone of her mind. A chord wan 
struck there which never ceased to vibrate. She 
lingered out twenty j ears in a neighboring ihad- 
house ; and many of the parish, who went to visit 
her, brouglit back the most touching accounts of 
her condition. Herderangementhadnotsuspend- 
ed, though it had confused the memory of her mis- 
fortunes. Nor had her religious sensibility abat- 
ed ; but. on the contrary, it seemed to quicken her 
agonies, and to cast a more awful character over 
the illusions of her mind. Combining, with the re- 
presentations of scripture, the splendid images of 
her own heated fancy, she would occasionally pre- 
sent the most sublime pictures of the glories of hea- 
ven, and the triumphs of the good ; and, then, 
suddenly striking her bosom, would say, " but 
they never left a father — they never dishonored a 
God.'" 

Here the story closed, and it was well for the 
Vicar and his lady that it did ; for age had by no 
means dried up the sensibilities of their nature. — 
He had stopped, as if strangled with grief, at least 
twenty times, in the narration, before he could 
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read it articulately. But Kis was not a mind likely 
to exhaust itself in useless sorrows. Soon he be- 
gan to contrast his own happiness with the cajami- 
ij of his predecessor — ^to thank that gracious Being 
who had preserved him from such an abuse of reli- 
gioni and to pray for power to unite, in his own life, 
the holy doctrines, and the heavenly temper, oi 
his master. Nor did he stop here ; but found in 
tills history a mournful topic of consolation to him- 
self. " Happy,'' said he to his'sympathiz.ing wife, 
*' the child who is taken from the uncertain wing 
of his earthly parent to repose in the bosom of his 
God." Nor did this impression decay. Few: that 
this story served to reconcile him to what he had 
been accustomed to consider as the sternest dis. 
pensation of his life, is clear, from the following 
verses, which were found soon after on the table oi 
his study. 

As the sweet flower which scents the morn 

But withers in the rising day 5 
Thus lovely was my Henry's dawn. 

Thus swiftly fled his life away. 

And as the flower, that early dies, 
Escapes from many a coming woe 5 

No lustre lends to guilty eyes, " 
Nor blushes on a guilty brow. 
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So the sad hour tliat took my boy, 

Perhaps has spared some heavier doom ; 

Snatched him from scenes of guilty joy, 
Or front the pangs of ill to come. 

He died before his infant soul 
Had ever burnt with wrong desires ; 

Had ever spum'd at heaven's control, 
Or ever quenched its sacred fires. 

He died to sin, he died to care, 

But for a moment felt the rod ; 
Then, springing on the viewless air, 

Spread his light wii^, and soar'dtoGod. 

This — the blest theme that cheers my voice 
The grave is not my darling's prison ; 

The ' stone' that covered half my joys. 
Is ' roU'd away,' and ' he is risen.' 
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^ Berkely^ was the son of parents, who, thou^i 
both religious, differed widely in the complexion Of' 
their character. His father was a man of high and 
elastic spirits — attracted by large objects, and pur- 
suing them with ardour, courage, and self-devotion. 
He looked over the world with a cheerRd and 
thankful eye — ^saw good in every thins, and won- 
dered that the servants of so good and merciful a 
God should ever find cause for sorrow or complaint 
The mother of Berkely, on the contrary, was a 
person of low, reflective, nervous temperament,— 
easily depressed— discerning evils at an incredible 
distance, and peopling earth, sea, skies, with vi- 
sionary alarms. Had not the star of religion shone 
in upon the dark chambers of her mind, her gloom 
might have ended in despair. I describe the par- 
ents the more minutely, because I think that Berke* 
ly inherited some of the qualities ofeach-— orrath^ 
er their compound character. In him, that life and 
joy, and energy, which surrounded the father as a 
sort of perpetual atmosphere, only gleamed occa- 
sionally when called out by certain great objects— 
by the society of those he loved, by the splendid 
scenery of nature, or by the grand themes of reli- 
gion. Then, indeed, so much more of intellect min* 
gled with his sensations, that his joy took a nobler 
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flight, and soared ioto regions denied to a less vig- 
orous mind. At other times, the spirit of his mo- 
ther seemed to descend upon him ; and a state of 
-depression followed — of degression, howeverj 
. which by exhibiting him, as it were, amidst the 
fires of aifliction, served to display some of the 
most touching as well as majestic features of his 
character. It indicated, however, some hidden 
disease ; and perhaps predicted the somewhat pre- 
mature death that removed him from his friends. 
From both his parents he inherited the most exalt'' 
ed piety. Not, indeed, that religion descends in 
the blood, for the most pious parents often leave no 
representatives of their virtues ; nor did he receive 
it as a sort of heir-loom and family portion ; for 
few minds were of a more deliberative and scrupu- 
lous cast. But seeing it from his infancy, under 
his paternal roof, surrounded with generous and 
lofty qualities, his earliest prejudices were on the 
side of religion, his earliest studies were in pursuit 
of it, and his earliest decisions in its favour. But, 
Sir, as many of my former communications may 
have appeared somewhat querulous,^— as I am anx- 
ious to redeem my character before we part (the^ 
Vicar here pressed the finger and thumb together 
\TtuGh1ield the remaining pages pf tiie memoir^) 
M2 
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vine dispensations,' some raj of compassion, whick 
bespoke a parental hand. < Even ( he would say) 
amidst the moimments of wrath which sadden the 
face of the universe, I discern, both in man, and in 
the world he inhabits, many splendid relics of a 
nobler creation. It is, indeed, a world of ruins, 
but of ruins diversified and ennobled bj many a 
lofty pillar, designating the majesty of the original 
edifice. Look even at the most signal examples 
of divine vengeance, and love will always be seen 
sheathing or tempering the sword of justice.— 
When, for instance, the fountains of the great deep 
were broken up, iand a flood swept the face of a 
guilty world ; even then, the ark surmounted the 
waters, and restored the only pious family to an 
unoccupied globe. — Did the waves of the Red sea 
close in upon the hosts, and engulph the chariots 
of guiltj Egypt ? Behold a whole people, witk 
their flocks and herds, preserved upon the banks 
of that very sea, as if to shew, that ^ in judgment 
God remembers mercy.' — ^Did the vault of heaven, 
blaze with unusual fires, and empty its burning 
deluge on the profligate cities of the plain ? There 
also, the solitary servant of God is seen walking 
unhurt upon the fiery soil, and amidst the atmos- 
phere of death. — ^Even when the earth shook— 
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4jyhen the face of heaven was darkened — when the 
veil of the temple was rent, and the groans of na- 
ture proclaimed the just anger of God — a voice of 
mercy was heard amidst the clamours and agonies 
af the universe — ' to day shalt thou be with me in 
Paradise ;' and the Son of God ascended to hid 
father, not drawing at his chariot wheel thousands 
ef his persecutors, but bearing in his arms one 
poor criminal rescued from the cross. But, Sir,, 
I must not indulge myself in recording the sayings 
of this good man. His language was like that of 
one who had been placed in the clefts of the rocka 
while the* divine glory passed by ; who had seen 
indeed, the majesty of God ; but had heard him 
proclaimed as a God of ^ long suffering' and of 
< tender mercy.* It is enough to say that he 
pleaded for God in the face of a negligent world? 
as a son would plead for the honours i^nd rights of 
a revered parent. And many were the hearts 
which, though unsubdued by terrors, melted under 
the ray af his tenderness and love. 

< This same fact, to which I have referred, per- 
haps also, in some measure, assisted to guide his 
judgment in matters of controversy% His impres- 
sion was, that, as the child had no right to hope he 
should comprehend all that was intelligible to the 
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matured wisdom of a parent, far less should majr 
presume to dive into the mysteries of God. Thia 
at once taught him to prefer carrying the balance^ 
rather than the sword, amidst contending parties 
in religion. In his days, for instance, as it was 
much the fashion to dispute upon the inexhaustible 
topics of Calvinism and Arminianism, it was de- 
sired and expected of all to enlist themselves on 
one side or the cfther. And, as his father inclined 
to the former hypothesis, he was naturally expect- 
ed to break his lance in favour of the divine de- 
crees. But the young divine soon manifested a 
disposition, rather to silence, than to controversy 
upon this disputed point* This encouraged the 
opposite party to range him under their banner.— 
jBut here, again, his bias was rather to temper the 
warmth of others, than to display his own. It was 
not that he failed to comprehend the nature of the 
controversy'!--or that he viewed any topic of religion 
with indifFerence*-or that he did not discover in the 
sacred volume passages favourable to each system* 
But he soon discovered that this controversy had 
fruitlessly occupied the attention, and harrassed 
the spirits, of good men, in almost every age, and 
under e;very system of religion 5 and that it was Bot 
likely to be decided till ' men shall know even as 
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they are known.' He thoiig;ht the more ardent 
champions, on either aide, generally wrong — inas- 
much as both inclined to substitute their own sys- 
tem lor the simple creed of scripture, and to twist 
its itraight letter into all the windings of human 
philoaophy. He, therefore, took part entirely with 
neither — but taught modesty and charity to both. 

* But I pass on, from his opinions to hla ckar- 
aeter as the pastor of a parish. I have said, that 
in forming his conception of God, he had reasoned 
upwards from man to God— from the image of an 
earthly father to the character of the great and 
good Being who presides over the vrovld. On tilie 
contrary, in moulding his own character, he had 
reasoned downwards from God to man ; and his 
desire was to be in his parish, according to lus 
mean ^ility, that which tlie God of whom he was 
the rejwesentative, was in all the world. 

< In the puI[Ht, accordingTy, he was remarkaUe 
for speaking, not in the language of the contending 
parties, but in that of God. I have heard him say 
that, in reviewing his own ministry, almost the 
«ily fact on which his eye rested with satfsfac* 
tion,wa9, the not being able to charge himself wHh 
having voluntarily employed a single text for a 
purpose not designed by its great author.' 
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< But, not only did he largely use the langa!^ 
of the Bible — ^he felt it his duty, as far as possible^ 
to imitate the style of reasoning employed in it, 
and especially in the ministry of Christ. Like 
him, he endeavoured to seize upon passing events, 
or objects to illustrate his meaning — ^like him, to 
vary in his subject with his audience — like him, to 
be simple, grave, spiritual, touching, tender. He 
used to say, ' I think the language of Christ is of- 
ten much mistaken* Some conceive themselves 
his imitators, v^rhen they confine themselves U^ the 
practical parts of religion ; forgetting that every 
fundamental doctrine of religion is strongly urged 
by Christ, and that its more sublime and mysteri- 
ous points, — the union of God with man, the influ- 
ence of the Spirit, the precise nature of the final 
judgment and happiness of man are treated by him 
with a boldness and fullness which would amount 
to impiety in any other teacher.' Others again con- 
ceive that they imitate him in acts of rashness and 
enthusiasm— -forgetting that he rigidly conformed 
to existing rites — that he continued to worship 
even* in those corrupt Jewish synagogues he was 
about to abolish — that he did not even enter upon 
bis ministry till he was thirty years of age.— Now 
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both these errors Berkelj avoided. He ta^ught 
the truth — ^but taught it calmly. He touched the 
harp of the prophet, but not with the unholy vehe- 
mence which snaps its chords. 

* In general, his manner in the pulpit was rather 
mild and paternal, than energetic. But there 
were times, and those not a few, when a new spi_ 
rit seemed to animate him. His favourite theme 
was the happiness of the saints in glory ; and he 
really spoke of heaven as though he had been 
there. I have now his figure before me, as he rose 
up to address his congregation the first time after 
the death of his father. — ^No event had touched 
him at a more vital point. But, although as he 
mounted the pulpit, a sort of cheerless cloud hung 
upon his brow, in a short time a ray from heaven 
seemed to disperse it. He was not afraid to touch 
the chord which might be expected to awaken all 
the anguish of his soul. Others wept — ^but he was 
calm. He spoke of death, but it was of the death 
of the righteous, aid of the ble^edness which fol- 
lows it. Such was the impression of the scene? 
that as his hearers watched his glowing eye, his 
grey hair, his peaceful smile, his uplifted hand? 
his lighted countenance — and saw him, as it were? 

launch into other worlds, and bring back their 
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spoils to enrich himself in this — withdrawing the 

veil from the sanctuary — speaking of things to 

come as present, thej looked at him almost as 

they would at St. John, rising from the dead, to 

add another scene to his celestial visions. 

' Above all, it was his anxious endeavour to dis- 
play tlie character of Christ in his own daily in- 
tercourse with the parish. * The life of Christ,' 
he vWas wont to say, ' was the life of God upim 
«arth; and, therefore, the fit model for him who 
desired to be the representative of God to his par- 
isL' ' Human laws, (I have heard him observe) 
differ from the divine government in three points 
— they do not pardon tlie penitent — nor reward 
the good — nor assist men to discharge the duties, 
the neglect of which, they punish.' ' Now, (he ad- 
ded,) in all these points, every man, and especially 
a minister, should endeavour to supply, to those 
under his care, the deficiencies of the laws. Such 
therefore, was his rule, and most simply and earn- 
estly did he strive to adhere to it. Such was his 
tenderness to the penitent^ for instance, that he 
stood condemned with some of the sterner spirits * 
in his parish for credulity. But he remembered 
who it wa:s that saw the prodigal even when afar 
off, and made haste to meet him, and fell on his* 
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neck and kissed him. I have more than once seen 
him, when some poor offender asked doubtinglj, 
< whether it was possible he could ever be forgiv- 
en,' point with an eje full of tears, to a fine picture 
of Mary anointing the feet of Jesus, which hung 
in his study. In like manner, it was his constant 
endeavour, as far as he was able, to reward those 
who deserved it. Many a child carried in its lit- 
tle box some cherished memprial of the kind old 
Vicar ; and many a bible, even to this day, sheds a 
ray of comfort and splendour from the shelves of a 
cottage on which his approving hand originally 
placed it. As to the remaining duty of assisting 
his people,in the discharge of their duties, for this 
he rose early, and late took rest. He built that 
little school, which you, Sir, so often visit — ^Iie en- 
larged that altar for his increasing flock of com- 
municants, where you so often shed tears of sacred 
joy, as you dispense the bread of life to hungry 
souls. 

' I had thoughts, Sir, of shewing you this rever-. 
ed man in the circle of his family. But the fact is 
that his parish was only his larger family, and his 
family his smaller parish. Those who had seeji 
him in the one^ could determine what his conduct 
would be in the other. It was the same flower 
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transplanted to a somewhat different soil. jNot 
indeed, that he was among those who thought that 
the domestic should be sacrificed to the public du- 
ties of a clergyman. On the contrary, he felt that 
his first duties were at home ; that this was the 
little garden which his God expected him, first, to 
rescue, and fence in from the waste. * That love* 
he said, < which pretends equally to embrace all 
mankind, with no peculiar affection for our own 
family, is a circumference without a centre— <m" nq 
love at all.' But from the general harmony of his 
conduct, abroad and at Jiome, it would, as I said, 
be mere repetition to describe his conduct in his 
own house. Here, therefore, Sir, I stop, only sta- 
ting to you one circumstance, that his monument 
is that white old stone on the right side of the altar. 
An hundred times have I seen the poor and the 
miserable steal up to that spot, merely to lay their 
hand upon the stone, as though they fancied virtue 
would come out of it, or as though it could be to 
them what the man it covered, had formerly been 
—a sort of guardian angel — a comforter — a friend. 
And such is the forbearance and compassion with 
which the heavenly ' Comforter' views such acts 
of affectionate and chastised superstition, that I 
scarcely ever saw one of these pilgrims who did 
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not retire with a happier countenance than he 
went. Others, I have seen, both in prosperous and 
adverse circumstances, approach the stone merely 
to inscribe some memorial upon it — some testimo- 
ny, prompted by a full heart, to him ^ who had 
taught them to bear the one with patience, and to 
enjoy the other with moderation. These inscrip- 
tions possibly even now remain 5 and perhaps, you 
may feel disposed to decypher them.' 

Here the manuscript, as the Vicar thought, and 
perhaps, as the reader may think, abruptly ter- 
minated. On the whole, however, it could not 
perhaps have terminated at a better place 5 partly 
because his eyes refused any longer to do their 
office, and partly because he had now a new ob- 
ject in the examination of this hallowed grave. 

« My love,*' said he, " th^ sun will soon set) 
let us make haste and feast ourselves on this sa- 
cred spot. I have often observed the stonej but 
I little thought it was the casket of such a precious 
gem. There is no name inscribed upon it, but t 
have no doubt it ia written elsewhere." 

She gladly obeyed, and they reached the altar 

just as the sun was beginning to sink in the west< 

" Both," said the Vicar, pointing to the descen- 
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ding orb— " both set, and both shall rise in another 
hemisphere, and with renewed splendour." - 

By a sort of simultaneous impulse, natural 
enough to two hearts so entirely irk unison, they 
each laid their hands upon the tomb. It was not 
that they wanted comfort, but they longed to touch 
the only relic of the venerable man, — and, in the 
best manner they could, to join hands with one to 
whom in spirit they were so entirely united. They 
soon began to search for the promised inscription, 
nor did they search in vain. In one place they 
found, half blotted as it were with tears — ' My 
father, my father, the chariot of Israel and the 
horsemen thereof.' In another — ' he was a good 
man.' In a third — ^ the memory of the just is 
blessed.' In a fourth — * alas ! my brother.' 

Now whether this last inscription*, which is the 
lamentation of the * old prophet' over ' the man of 
God,' suggested the idea to the vicar, or not, it is 
difficult to say 5 but he had no sooner read tliis, 
than, taking his wife tenderly by the hand—" My 
dear,*' said he, " till now I have felt a complete 
indifference, so that I lay in the midst of my dear 
parishioners, in what precise spot this poor heap of 
dust and ashes should be deposited. But I feel 
this indifference no longer, — and if you think xne 
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deserving the honour, I would Say to you, in the 
words of one who like myself had deep cause, as 
he stood over the grave of a good man, to feel his 
own guilt and infirmities—^ when I am dead, then 
bury me in the sepulphre where the man of God 
is buried — ^lay my bones beside his bones/ * 

As the old Lady never allowed herself to think 
that he, who was a part of her life could be taken 
away, and her own life be continued 5 and as she 
had always contemplated his death as the hour of 
his release and triumph, she cared little where the 
grave should be, so that she might descend to it 
together with him. 

" How it brightens," she said, as they returned 
home; " the prospect of future happiness to hope 
that we shall see in heaven, not ojily the good, we 
have known, but those of other ages whom we have 
not known." 

" Yes," he answered, " and see them not cloth- 
ed with infirmities, but as the disciples saw Moses 
and Ellas, on the Mount, invested in all the 
splendour of heaven. Nor sihall we merely see 
them, but perhaps be placed under their tuitionr 
and guidance. They will have been daily purging 
off their impurities in the fountain of life, and im- 
bibing new light in the blaze of the eternal throne. 
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And) perhaps, to them it will be given, to educate 
those for the higher region of glory, who have re- 
cently escaped from the body. They will have 
< seen God as he is' for so many ages — will have 
witnessed the trial and judgment of so many gen- 
erations — will have enjoyed so long the perpetual 
sun-shine of the divine presence, tliat they must 
have much to impart to those newly rescued from 
the chambers of darkness and of death. Our teach- 
ers here, my love, may possibly be our instruct 
tors there. And the venerable man, over whose 
grave you haye just shed such pious tears, may be 
commissioned, not merely to wipe away your tearsj 
but to teach you the song of angels, and lead you 
to God and to the Lamb," 

In this spirit, and with these visions of glory, 
the aged couple reg-ched their quiet home 5 and, as 
they stood over the lake to catch the last ray of 
evening, its smooth and still illuminated surface 
seemed to present an apt image of themselves.<^ 
'[it^hey had peace in their bosoms, and heaven re- 
flected in their face. I willnot say that they felt' 
no regret at having finished the favourite manu- 
script. But those who enjoyed such hopes as 
theirs, could not long want any thing else to com- 
fort them. And in these hopes they lived and died. 
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The desire of the Vicar was fulfilled — ^his bones 
were laid by those rf his predecessor — and after a 
few weeks, her's were mingled with his. Of none 
could it be more truly said — ' they were lovely 
and pleasant in their lives, and in their deaths 
they wwe not divided.' 

In conclusion, I would only beg that if any of 
the readers of this little history should journey 
amidst the majestic scenery which surrounds the 
spot on which they dwelt, and should hear a single 
bell echo among the rocks, or die upon the lake 
beneath, they would turn aside to view the simple 
graves I have described. In the bleak and barren 
mountains, or the rocky defiles around them, they 
may see, indeed, many an august monument of 
the power of God. But in the tombs of these holy 
men, they will discov^ monuments of his mercy— • 
enduring testimonies that he is good, and that, his 
people are happy. And if their feelings are such 
as mine they will kneel at the altar — ^they will 
pledge themselves to the service of so compas-^ 
•ionate a God— they will say, < let me die the 
death ot the righteous, and let my latter end be 
like his.' 

THE END. 



